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Every one has heard the story of the viper and the file, which was very aptly 
illustrated two or three weeks since by a writer in the Examiner. With the 
laudable intention of setting the public right on a very important subject, that 
journal has not hesitated to contradict certain statements put forward in the 
July number of the Edinburgh Zeview; and has thus been betrayed into so 
many lamentable blunders, so pitiful a display of the absence of knowledge and 
common sense, that no one, possessing the least discrimination, can fail to per- 
ceive at once where the right side of the question lies. To pitt the Edinburgh 
against the Examiner may appear a strange proceeding ; but it is amusing 
sometimes to laugh at the vagaries of a newspaper politician, and to e 

his errors and mis-statements may not be a useless task. The article which 
has excited the wrath of the worthy writer in the Examiner is, “‘ Piracy in the 
Oriental Archipelago,” a r evidently from the pen of one who has acquired 
a full and complete knowledge of the subject ; it describes the whole buccaneer- 
ing system of the Indian seas, and contains abundant information on the com- 
merce and resources of the numerous islands which stud them. Against this 
article the Examiner brings its small battery of rhetoric and ridicule to bear— 
with what effect we propose, with our readers, leave, to show. 

We will do the writer the honour to go through his article in detail—that 
is, to make mince-meat of it, and hold up each prem nae Bere piece of 
absurdity in its true light before our readers, who shall judge between the 
quarterly review and the weekly newspaper, when they have enjoyed an 
opportunity for comparing the statements of each. 

e writer commences, as he should, with a compliment to the Edinburgh. 
We don’t know how much Adam Smith or David Hume ever had to do with 
that publication, considering that they died—the one eleven, and the other 
twenty-three years—before it was started. But we suppose the Ezaminer is 
better informed, and knows of some other Adam Smith, and some other David 
Hume, who was great in his time, and imparted a glitter of renown to the 
Edinburgh Review. We confess our ignorance of them, and only recognise 
the historian, who died in 1776, and the political economist, who died in 1790. 
The fact is, the writer was wool-gathering while he wrote, and muddled a 
confusion of subjects in his brain until he forgot entirely where he was. This, 
however, is a trifle not worth insisting on; it is with the Indian Archipelago 
we have to deal, and we come at once to the point :— 
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“The writer of the article,” says the Examiner, “would have us to under- 
stand, at starting, that until the last two or three years Europe knew little or 
nothing of the Eastern Archipelago, although Europe has been connected with 
it for two or three centuries. This is not correct.” But it certainly is correct, 
whatever may be said to the contrary. Before Sir James Brooke’s name 
became associated with it in the public mind, not one man in a thousand could 
give the least information on the Indian Archipelago; it was seldom or never 
mentioned by the press; the periodicals scarcely ever occupied their pages 
with it—in a word, it was almost a terra incognita. Before Raffles’ time the 
public may be said to have been in complete ignorance of it, in spite of Valen- 
tyn’s four folio volumes, which, being in Dutch, could scarcely be expected to 
form popular reading. We suppose the Examiner, however, knows Dutch, 
and takes pleasure in the perusal of the musty pile. 

“ We have some consolation, however, by an assurance from the reviewer, 
that of the numerous works, ‘old and new,’ which have been written on the 
subject of the Oriental Archipelago, ‘by far the most useful are the two works 
at the head of his article.’ ” 

The writer in the Examiner does not appear to agree with this assertion ; 
but can he point out any better works ? Gan he show us any more complete, 
better sored with really useful facts—better written and more interesting ? 
Perhaps he could mention a book almost as little known as Valentyn’s four 
folios—Crawfurd’s “ History of the Indian Archipelago.” We should not be in 
the least surprised if he does think this a very complete, and able, and interest- 
ing, and faithful work; for people hint—with how much truth we do not 
venture to say—that the historian of the Indian Archipelago and the writer in 
the Examiner are not very distant relations. But that does not alter the case— 
does not render less unworthy the spiteful sneers and dishonest mis-statements 
contained in the writer’s account of the two works of which we speak. 

“ They saw,” he says, “and but for a few months, the mere coast of an 
obscure part of an obscure island.” 

We do not wish, of course, to accuse the Examiner of putting forward a 
deliberate mis-statement—we will not assert that it has stooped to utter a direct 
falsehood ; but this much we will say: that it is as dishonest as it is imprudent 
to misrepresent, through ignorance, the whole facts of a case. “'The mere 
coast of an obscure part of an obscure island!” Let us see what that little 
bit of coast was—the works in dispute are, be it remembered, Sir Edward 
Belcher’s narrative and Rajah Brooke’s recent journals. Now, Sir Edward 
Belcher was employed to survey the islands of the Eastern Archipelago; and 
in the execution of this duty he visited Singapore, Borneo, the Manillas, ‘the 
Sulu group, Magindanao, Ternate, and Gilolo. Thence he again proceeded to 
Singapore, and thence to Brune, to Ambong, Manilla, and Eastern Borneo ; 
thence among the strongholds of the Illanun pirates to Quelpart and the Korean 
Islands; thence to Japan, to the Philippines, to the islands of the Mindoro 
and Sulu seas; and, lastly, he visited Labuan. Of each and all of these places 
he affords us an interesting and curious description, more or less complete; 80 
that it may be seen at once what respect the Examiner pays to the truth of its 
assertions when it tells us that “they saw, and but for a few months, the mere 
coast of an obscure part of an obscure island.” Sir James Brooke's journals 
and Captain Mundy’s narrative are included in this sweeping declatation. 
Now, Sir James Brooke, so far from being “ without previous preparation,” 
has studied for years the whole question of the Indian Krchipel 0. His late 
work describes his lengthened stay in Celebes, where he visited spots never 
before trodden by the European foot, his expeditions into the interior of 
Borneo, and presents us, besides, with a large amount of new facts connected 
with the rest of the Archipelago. Captain Mundy’s observations’ were as little 
confined to “ the mere coast of an obscure part of an obscure island” as were 
those of Rajah Brooke; so, we repeat, our readers may easily judge of the 
Examiner's accuracy. It has just stated that the Archipelago was as well 
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known as Hindostan, and better known than China; and, at the same time, 
converts all the places we have mentioned into an obscure part of the coast 
of an obscure island—so much for its knowledge! 

After speaking of “a work of imperial magnificence,” which has been for 
some years under publication in Holland, and a “ periodical work of singular 
merit” published at the Hague, with both of which we happen to be as well 
acquainted as he is—which would be easy, for it is evident he has not read 
them, or else doesn't understand what he reads—the writer proceeds to ob- 
serve, that there is at present under publication in Singapore a work called 
“*The Journal of the Indian pe B mg a single number of which contains 
more accurate and authentic information than all the officers of her Majesty’s 
squadron in the Indies could contribute.” 

We don’t find the Examiner mentioning the Singapore Free Press ; we don’t 
find it lauding that journal, and complimenting it upon its accurate and 
abundant information. And why? Because a short time since, when the 
Examiner took one of these Indian Archipelago freaks into its head, and com- 
menced abusing and contradicting a well-informed writer in a daily journal, the 
Singapore Free Press published a letter from a resident in Borneo, in which 
the writer in the Examiner was shown to be as ignorant as he was hot-headed. 
Every statement of his was fully contraverted, and sundry no doubt offensive 
allusions were made to a gentleman who wrote forty years, but who had since 
fallen asleep and forgotten all he had ever seen or read; though he felt it his 
duty to write an article on the subject whenever an opportunity for so doin 
occurred. Respecting ‘“ The Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” we agree wit. 
the writer that it is a very useful publication, and our only regret is, that he 
did not read it more carefully, and prot by the information it contains. 

The Edinburgh reviewer says, with much force of language, “ Volcanic agency 
from beneath, as in Borneo, Java, Celebes, and elsewhere, has thrust up the moun- 
tains to. a prodigious height, and thus prepared a resting place for the clouds, 
the cradles of innumerable rivers, and the sites of these mighty primeeval 
— which. impress so peculiar a character on the landscapes of the 

ipelago.” 

In alr to this the Examiner asserts—‘ No evidence of a volcano, active or 
extinct, has been discovered in either of these two islands.” 

We shall bind the writer to his words. He asserted positively that “ The 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago” contained the most accurate and au- 


‘thentic information. Now in the we first number of that publication we 
‘find mention of ‘the volcanic soils of Ja 


va and Celebes.” 

‘Gunong Api, known as the “Fire Mountain” by the inhabitants of Sarawak, 
is a voleano, though it has not been in active operation for a considerable period. 
All. the land which surrounds its base is strewn with scorilaceous matter, 


‘evidently thrown from the mountain. For this we have the testimony of Mr. 


Brooke's recent work, which we are rather inclined to take in preference to that 
of the gentleman in the Examiner, who never set foot on Borneo, especially as 
it is supported by the evidence of more than one qualified witness; so that in 
this pomt, as well as on all the others we have yet touched on, the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review has been perfectly correct. He is, indeed, well acquainted 
with his subject, which it is evident the author of the article in the Examiner 
is not. It may be seen that he does not draw his information exclusively from 
the accounts of Adams of Gillingham, and Oliver Van Novit,* as our learned 
contemporary has it. 

Conscious of the weakness of his case, the worthy writer in the Examiner 
is compelled again to resort to a false statement. He says that the author of 
the article in the Edinburgh mentions “ veined ebony” as a a of New 
Guinea. This is not true. He speaks of “ ebony,” which is a product of that 


* This is a new name. We have heard of Oliver Van Noort, but the authority 
mentioned by the Examiner appears to be a discovery of his own. 
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island, as every one knows. Even Crawfurd, as we found, after looking for an 
hour through his lumbering volumes, speaks of the fact. The “veined ebony,” 
which is mentioned subsequently, is placed among the productions of the 
Philippines, which the Examiner wilfully forgets, and, in order to make a false 
assertion, confounds with the ebony spoken of as an export of New Guinea. 

* Black pepper is a staple of Java,” he goes on to say, “ but is not at present 
produced in that island at all, though it probably may have been in the days of 
Adams of Gillingham.” We beg our readers won't forget the hint we gave 
them about Crawfurd and his connexion with the Examiner. To be sure, it was 
only a hint; we did not assert that he wrote the article—only some people say 
so, and we repeat the rumour, of course not placing any confidence in it. But 
Crawfurd—who, we think, wrote since Adams of Gillingham, though he does 
not add much to the knowledge one could gather from that respectable traveller 
—Crawfurd, we say, mentions black pepper among the products of Java, and so 
do numerous other authorities, among whom we may mention Reynolds, the 
adventurous American traveller. When the Examiner, therefore, states that no 

pper is produced in Java, his testimony assuredly does not shake that of the 

dinburgh reviewer, who, indeed, does not speak of pepper as a staple, but a 

product. This is, like the rest, the blunder of an ignorant writer, whom we 
might excuse on the score that he knew nothing of what he was writing about, 
did he not come forward with such arrogant assumption to state his fabulous 
facts. ; 
“ Over and over again, we are given to understand,” proceeds the writer, “ that 
the Oriental Archipelago contains exactly twelve thousand islands, neither more 
nor less.” ‘This is again a deliberate mis-statement. ‘The reviewer never says 
that the Oriental Archipelago contains twelve thousand islands; he merely 
uses the term by which the Arabs express that collection of groups extending 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Pacific. Perhaps the Examiner may have never 
heard of this fact before ; in that case we can only pity its ignorance, for it has 
been laid before the public in a dozen different places within the last few 
months. But we ought to forgive this trifling morsel of humbug; it was evi- 
dently dragged in, head and shoulders, to make a joke. We are speaking 
seriously,—this dull gentleman has perpetrated a joke; and here it is :— 

“We wonder who counted the islands, and we wonder the more since the 
writer himself tells us that ‘ there are numerous islands, perhaps whole groups, 
of which we scarcely know the names, and certainly neither their longitude nor 
latitude.’ Perhaps he includes rocks, but roeks ~— carefully to be avoided, 
lest we split upon them!” We hope everybody laughed at this joke. He 
then says that the ee estimates the population of the Archipelago at 
upwards of forty millions. This, again, is not true; the sentence runs thus :— 
“* Upwards of forty millions of inhabitants are there already, according to some 
calculations.” Although, however, the Edinburgh reviewer does not state it as 
a positive fact that the population of the Archipelago amounts to that number, 
yet he appears to consider, and we agree with him perfectly, that it cannot fall 
very far short of it. 

‘The Examiner admits that Java alone contains a population of ten millions. 
Sumatra has been calculated by the Dutch at five millions; so that we need not 
turn to Lucon, which, he says, has a population of two and a-half millions, so 
that all the rest of the islands are tenantless ; Borneo, Celebes, Ceram, the Phil- 
lippines, New Guinea, Timor, Magindanao, Palawan—all those countless islands 
whch dot the Eastern seas—all are uninhabited: a glorious solitude holds pos- 
session of them. There is not a man to be seen anywhere. Assuredly, then, 
there is some reason in the emigration movement. Let everybody run to the 
Indian Archipelago ; there they will find cultivated lands, towns and villages, 
fleets of merchant vessels, cotton, coffee, and pepper plantations, gold and 
diamond mines, palaces and fortified positions, the work of some unknown 
hands, all ready for the first comers to seize upon. What a happy prospect for 
the emigrants! By all means let them go ; and let them take Crawfurd—we 
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beg pardon, we mean the Ezaminer—with them. This is the only favour we 
claim for having been the first to suggest the happy scheme,—the only wonder 
is, that the idea never struck anybody before. 


** But our pen wanders—we demand‘ it back.” 


‘“‘ New Guinea,” says the learned manufacturer of leading articles, “is in- 
habited by a most malevolent race of negro savages, far felow any African 
nation in the scale of civilisation.” 

We wonder how the writer became so well eae with the people, the 
civilisation, the zoology, and the productions of New Guinea; he must be 
qoenenes of extraordinary cleverness. By the ghost of his history he must! 
No one else could have done what he does; for he describes, we repeat, the 
people, the civilisation, the zoology, and the productions of New Guinea—at 
the same time that he tells us that nobody “ has ever dared to penetrate ten 
miles into its jungles !” 

Where did he get his information? Did he make himself waxen wings, 
and fly over the island; or was he born with an account of New Guinea in his 
mouth? One or other of these circumstances must been the case; unless we 
are inclined to believe that the writer in the Examiner is as ignorant on this 
point as he is of the art of writing well or reasoning correctly. If this last be 
the fact, he knows little indeed of the bare for seldom has it been our fortnne 
to struggle through such a disjointed and contradictory mass of folly, con- 
densed into so small a space. 

The writer goes on to say :— 

“But the grand object of exaggeration is the main one of the article, piracy. 
There is scarcely an island—the reviewer would have us believe—from Sumatra 
to New Guinea inclusive, that does not send out buccaneers. Notwithstanding 
this round assertion, we rather think that no man ever heard, or at least that 
in the memory of any living being there has not been heard, of a buccaneer 
from Java.” 

Now Temminck himself describes how the people of Java and Sumatra carry 
on a friendly intercourse with pirates, how the people of Bali plundered a 
vessel which struck upon their coast—and, furthermore, expresses it as his 
opinion that we can never civilise that island before we put an end to the 
internal disunions which agitate its population, and also to piracy. 

Ignorant as we have shown him to be on every subject on which he has 
touched, we have not yet undertaken the task of contradicting the writer in 
the Examiner more flatly and positively than we do upon this point. No 
buccaneers ever issue from Java! Who, then, are the Arab chiefs whose abode 
is on that island, and who send out annual expeditions to —— and kidnap 
the harmless aborigines whenever they can be caught, and carry them to the 
great slave marts? Are they not freebooters? And who are the inhabitants 
of that chain of small islets which extends along the coast of the great island ? 
We have M. Temminck’s testimony that these places are pirates’ nests. Do not 
their inhabitants form a part of the general population, who choose these places 
for their abodes for their convenient position on the sea? Let us hear no more 
about Java being free from pirates. It is not so thickly infested with them as 
some of the other islands because European authority is sought to be recog- 
nised there 

With equal arrogance and unfairness the Examiner goes on to say — 

“The supposed number of the pirates keeps pace in the writer’s description 
with the extent of their localities. The capital of the Sulu islands alone sends 
forth, according to him, a yearly piratical fleet of from two hundred to three 
hundred sail. Al the princes of the eastern coast of Celebes and their subjects 
are pirates. The rajah alone—he of Kylie— has a thousand sail ; while minor 
vagabonds have from one hundred and fifty totwohundred a-piece. “These,” adds 
the writer, ‘may be seen at all times, drawn upon the beach, at high-water mark, 
with their ammunition on board, ready to be launched at a moment’s notice.” 
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Now the writer in the Examiner has garbled this extract, brief as it is, from 
the words of the Edinburgh reviewer. His object is obvious: in the first place, 
had he not pursued this course, he could not have made it the pretext for cen- 
sure; in the second, he could’nt have perpetrated the little joke which he 
finishes off so complacently with a note of admiration :— 

“He ought, in fairness, to have excepted the time in which they are roving 
over distant parts of the ATIUPENB, and when, of course, they cannot well be 
at home, high and dry, upon the beach !” 

Such brilliant wit almost excuses the meanness which condescends to mutilate 
and falsify the language of a writer in order to bring it into ridicule. Jet us 
see what the real words are :— 

“Along nearly the whole eastern coast of Celebes, the rajahs and their 
subjects are almost all pirates, and possess numerous fleets of prahus, which 
may be seen at all times drawn up on the beach, &c.” 

he words in italics materially alter the sense of this passage. The reviewer 
does not say that all the princes and their subjects are pirates, He says, almost 
all. He does not assert that the whole eastern coast of Celebes is inhabited by 
the freebooters: his words are, nearly all. He does not say that the thousand 
prahus of the rajah of Kylie,* and the two hundred boats of the lesser chiefs are 
at all times drawn up on the beach; he says that numerous fleets of prahus are 
at all times so prepared. Our readers will at once, therefore, detect the dishon- 
est character of the man who, impelled whether by jealousy, malice, disappointed 
ambition, or whatever other motive is mean and despicable, adopts the plan 
when he wishes to bring an able and well-informed writer into ridicule and 
disrepute, by garbling and falsifying his language, so as to alter its signification 
altogether. It happens, however, that the testimony of the Edinburgh Review 
on this and every other point is fully borne out by every respectable authority 
on the Indian Archipelago. Sir Stamford Raffles, Windsor Earl, Lieutenant 
Kolff, Dalton, Moore, Reynolds, Sir James Brooke, Captain Keppel, Captain 
Mundy, Sir Edward Belcher, T. Marryat, Temminck, with the “ Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago” and the Moniteur Orientale, all throw in the weight of 
their evidence, and from a careful perusal of their works we find that they 
strengthen the testimony of the reviewer; while for “ modern instances” of 
pirate atrocities and audacity, let the writer in the Examiner consult the Singa- 
pore Free Press and Penang Gazette: he will there read his own condemna- 
tion till he is tired of it. ; 

Unable to distinguish between the pirates of Sulu and the pirates of Kylie, 
the writer proceeds to treat the public to a little arithmetical wisdom; but as 
we fancy we know the multiplication table, and trust that our readers ure as 
well-informed as ourselves, we shall take pity on them and not go into «details 
concerning “ the larger class of the Sulu proas”}—“ the ubiquitous fleet of the 
rajah of Kylie,” or the “ herring boats,” belonging to he does’nt know exactly 
whom. For ourselves, we can only draw one conclusion from all this rig- 
marole, which is, that the writer in the Examiner is confounded and con- 
fused by the multiplied and various facts contained in the Edinburgh article ; 
that he does not know where to have them, whether by the head, or whether 
by the tail: for on all sides they are equally impregnable, 

To proceed. “A most romantic and Arcadian picture is drawn of the domestic 
life of the pirates—of Malay pirates, in repose, of ephemeral innocents. Instead 
of inhabiting, as might naturally be supposed, the sea coasts and the moxiths of 
rivers, it seems that these fastidious rovers select the most romantic valleys of 
the interior for their dwellings.” The reviewer assures us that after ascending 
a newly-discovered river, and passing through broad plains and picturesque 


* This fact the Edinburyh states merely on the authority of the Sultan of Koti, and 
does not vouch for its truth. 


+ Here is a writer treating of the piratical system of the Indian Archipelago who 
does not know how to spell the native term for a boat! 
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valleys, “‘ you come suddenly on a sweet little village, consisting of hundreds of 
neat and graceful houses, erected on wooden pillars, with the lightest materials, 
and surrounded by gardens as trim and as well-ordered as any in China.” You 
enter one house which exhibits some proof of the civilisation of Western Asia, 
characterised by the fierce fanaticism of the Arabian peninsula, while within doors, 
perhaps, you perceive long strings of human heads depending in festoons, or 
gathsted up in nets, ready to be exhibited at the orgies of some Pagan festival. 

evertheless, at the proper season of the year, from forth this agreeable home, 
this little tropical Paradise, issues a ruthless band of buccaneers. 

“ For infidelity, here is a sketch which equals Pinto’s account of the treasures 
of Mastaban.” 

We wonder where the writer in the Examiner procured his information? He 
is so deficient in accurate knowledge that he is obliged to suppose; and with 
his mind thus so lamentably unprepared to meet the question, he unhesitatingly 
pronounces the description given by the Edinburgh reviewer to be incorrect, 
and speaks of its unequalled infidelity. We should, from this single assertion 
of his, do for him what Dogberry asked somebody to do for him in the play, 
that is, write him down an ass, and declare him to be an ignoramus, were this 
fact not sufficiently proved by every line he writes. We shall presently see 
whether or not the reviewer’s account is characterised by unparalleled infidelity, 
and, whether the reviewer's critic is worthy of being listened to. We shall 
extract one or two passages from Captain Mundy’s able account.* Captain 
Mundy, be it remembered, was an eye witness; he saw what he describes, and 
we put implicit faith in his account, supported as it is by the most substantial 
evidence. And first for the description of the villages and gardens which the 
Examiner declares to be but creations of the reviewer’s imagination :— 

“We re-commenced pulling up, the scenery increasing in beauty, and the 
banks of the river becoming richer in cultivation. Each house hada garden 
neatly fenced round, and in regular beds, systematically sown, I observed lettuces, 
cabbages, onions, &c., so exactly similar to the Chinese arrangements that I believe 
Chinese prisoners must have laid them out. The interior of the houses were 
extremely neat; mats, threshing and knitting machines, culinary implements, 
and other furniture, in capital order.” 

Will the Lzaminer now assert that no taste for neat houses and neat gardens 
exists among those people? ‘The tribe to whom these neat houses and neat 
gardens belonged was a piratical tribe, against whom Brooke and Mundy 
were advancing up the river. For repeated acts of atrocity they were 
punished, and every step taken in the heart of their country proved that they 
understood how to apply with advantage the wealth acquired in their iniquitous 
calling. The gardens in which they so much delighted were planted and cul- 
tivated by the unhappy victims of their buccaneering expeditions—Chinese 
prisoners carried away from desolated towns and villages, or taken from the 
plundered junks. 

Whatever the Examiner may say, it cannot prove that “a taste for neat and 
graceful houses, and trim, well-ordered gardens, would quickly abolish piracy, 


_ while rampant piracy would prevent the taste from springing up.” Every one 


who knows anything of the Archipelago, knows that this assertion is ridiculous, 
that nowhere do we meet with more numerous evidences of a taste for the 
simple and beautiful than among the pirate hordes of Borneo. Read Captain 
Mundy’s brief description of their tombs :— 

“ They were generally situated on iene greed in lovely spots, surrounded 
by creepers and flowering shrubs, a hundred yards from their buildings; they 
were of an oblong form, composed of wooden planks, standing about twelve 
feet from the ground on piles, and covered with a sloping roof of the branches 





* We recommend the writer to read this book, as well as Mrs. Somerville’s “ Physi- 
cal Geography,” where he will find some account of the volcanos of Celebes, of which 
he professes himself totally ignorant. 
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of the sago palm; strips of broad bark were attached, according to fancy, on 
the gables, having various devices rudely painted upon them.” 

But these are not pirates, the Examiner may rt they are peaceful and well- 
disposed people. Nonsense; they are among the worst pirates in the Archi- 
pelago, if we except the Sulus and the Illanuns ; and that their robberies were 
pursued on a somewhat extensive scale is proved by the fact that in many of 
the houses “English goods were discovered—long cloths, gunpowder, iron 
utensils, cards, and other articles, evidently taken by the pirates not long 


In fact, that these tribes were piratical, might be proved by this fact, if by no 
other—that when repeatedly asked to give a promise that they would no longer 
carry on their buccaneering practices, they as repeatedly refused, and fired 
upon the European force whenever an opportunity occurred. We pass by the 
ridiculous statements of the writer in the Examiner about the festoons of heads, 
&c. Those who wish to convince themselves that these statements are totally 
and entirely false, have no more to do than to consult the narrative of Captain 
Mundy, and read his account of the “ numberless human skulls” which he ob- 
served in the houses we have mentioned. But, in order completely to refute 
the Examiner’s absurdities respecting the incompatibility of neat houses and neat 
gardens with the existence of piracy, we may turn to the description of Pan: 
dassan, a nest of freebooters, whose atrocities had caused them to be looked 
upon as the scourge of their more peaceful neighbours. There Captain Mundy 
describes “a fertile and very pretty country; the detached houses, ens, 
and quantities of poultry, pigs, and goats, evidencing much personal comfort, and 
a clear proof that the trade of piracy was, at any rate, a profitable speculation. 
The positions, indeed, taken up by these pirates were charming.” 

A country luxuriantly cultivated extended around these positions, while at 
every step the English discovered evidence of the plunder of some ill-fated 
vessel with a cargo of English goods. We cannot pause, however, to touch 
further on the description of the pirate retreats. We shall not cite the ex- 
amples of Kanéwit, at whose beauty all the European visitors were astonished, 
nor of the numerous other localities described in the journals of Captains 
Mundy and Belcher. Suffice it to say, that they entirely swamp the assertions 
made by the Examiner, and prove that its ignorance is as gross as its scurrility 
is offensive. E 

This weekly oracle—this honest critie—this most sage and learned mounte- 
bank—takes offence at a comparison instituted by the Edinburgh reviewer 
between the northern sea rovers and the buccaneering chiefs of the Indian seas. 
“ That is”—says the well-informed gentleman whose intellectual aberrations 
we have been speaking of—“ that is, between men of two opposite and distinct 
races.” We know that as well as he does; we don’t pretend to say, neither 
does the writer of the article on piracy, that the Indian islanders and the 
northern freebooters belong to the same race. The Examiner informs us that 
not only are they of two different races, but of two different climates. Well, 
there isa trifling difference between the temperature of the Eastern Archipel: 
and that of the northern regions, which formed the theatre of those exploits 
which gave to the sea kings a renown so widely extended ; one is in a slight 
degree warmer than the other, and so far, for once, the writer in the Examiner 
is right. We at first fancied that he had not spoken one solitary word of 
truth during the whole of his harangue on the Indian Archipelago. “ Not 
one solitary word of truth,” we remarked, after reading the article for the first 
time ; but conning it over with microscopic , we discovered that, in stating 
that the pirates of the Indian islands and the sea kings of the north were of 
two distinct races, inhabiting le climates, the writer in the Examiner had 
actually put forward one real fact—which is to be wondered at, fond as he ap- 
pears to be of opposing truth with misrepresentation ; but when he comes to sa 
that the reviewer draws a comparison “ between giants and pigmies,” we don’t 
quite so exactly agree with him. Pigmies as he calls them, we rather think a single 
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Iilanun would be capable, at any time, of frightening the gentleman in the 
Examiner, and sending him howling away, like a dog with a kettle attached to 
his tail. Neither do we so entirely coincide with him when he says that the 
irates of the Indian ocean “ — sail with a fair wind in a region that 
ows no storm.” Unhappy scribbler! Has he never heard of the tremendous 
(Pphoune which at frequent intervals plough up the Indian seas and make 
them dangerous for the stoutest vessel ? Has he never heard of the skill and 
courage with which the pirates put to sea, and urge their prahus in the face of 
wave and tempest, along the most dangerous coasts, navigating the most intri- 
cate channels, and running constant danger of being wrecked amid the countless 
reefs, rocks, and shoals which abound in that wild ocean? We pity his ignor- 
ance, and if we regard this assertion with commiseration, not unmingled with 
contempt, what shall we say ?—what will the least-informed of our readers say, 
when we find the Examiner putting forward the absurd statement that the 
pirates of the Archipelago only “ plunder fishermen and small craft ;” and 
that they “ are a nuisance, but not formidable, as we know by the results ?” 

It is beneath the dignity of an honest man, they say, to slap a thief in the 
face ; he that runs after a toad may fall into aditch—but it may be a very use- 
ful though not a very dignified task to refute the fallacies of an igno- 
ramus; we therefore propose to show how wretchedly deficient in infor- 
mation the Examiner has proved itself to be on this point. Plunder 
fishermen and small craft! How does the writer reconcile his. statement with 
the fact that in 1843 the Dutch cruisers, stationed to protect the merchant 
fleets off the coast of Java, were repeatedly attacked and annoyed by the 
Illanun pirate boats, because they occasionally ventured to interfere to prevent 
a trading prahu from being seized? Has he never heard that Sheriff Housman, 
in 1844, equipped a fleet of two hundred sail to scour the Archipelago? Has 
he never heard that the Dutch armed vessel stationed off Ternate is afraid 
to pursue the freebooters who pass within hail of her, and make every demon- 
stration of contempt as they go by ? Commodore Hayes, in 1801, fell in with 
a fleet of four hundred sail of Ilanun pirates cruising among the Molaccas, 
and sustained a severe conflict with them ; twenty-five European sailors belong- 
ing to H.M.S. Fox were cut off and massacred by the Sulus at the port 
of Maluza. About the year 1825 an English merchant, who had resided 
several years in Java, embarked at Batavia on board a large brig, manned by 
two Englishmen and thirty Javanese seamen, taking with him a considerable 
amount of money for investment. Near the nee of Indramayo his vessel fell 
in with a number of pirate prahus, by whom he was attacked. The merchant, 
after a long conflict, was killed, and most of the crew massacred; the other 
Englishmen escaped. ; 

‘The same buccaneer who signalised himself by this atrocity, attacked, when 
within a day’s sail of Macassar, a large square-rigged ship—an English man- 
of-war, in fact—manned with an European crew. His vessel was, it is true, 
sent to the bottom by repeated broadsides; but still he must have entertained 
some confidence in his own strength before he ventured to make such an 
assault. 

Perhaps our readers may not be a to be presented with one or two 
more examples of the manner in which these poor, feeble pirates plunder 
Jishing-boats and small craft. In the year 1834 a fleet of Tlanuns made a 
descent upon a small island near the Straits of Rhio, and actually swept off 
the whole population to a man, and carried them into slavery. The pirates of 

walla Battu, in the month of January, 1831, attacked and captured an 
American square-rigged vessel, The Friendship, and murdered a large portion 
of her crew; so that when the Examiner says that “they have never captured 
a vessel, however small, with an European or American crew, or even with a 
considerable part of the crew European,” we throw this fact in his face, and 
pe him to disprove it. It is but one of a long succession of facts which could 
be brought to crush his ignorant assertions. 
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He says that—‘ In all the more populous and civilised parts of the Archi- 
pelago piracy has long ago been swept away by honest industry.” Civilisation, 
in its true sense, is incompatible with piracy—that we admit; but where is the 
civilisation of the Indian Archipelago? With the exception of Java—and 
Java is but little advanced—there is little indeed in the whole region of the 
eastern seas, and little indeed would be to be looked for were public opinion, 
in this or any other country, left to receive its impressions from the accounts 
of men, who, like the writer in the Examiner, are more ignorant of the subject 
on which they write than the least-informed officer who ever visited those 
seas. Midshipman Marryatt can tell us better than Crawfurd, and Crawfurd 
occasionally tells us better than the Examiner—for forty years have done their 
work upon his memory and his intellect. 

“They have never captured a regular Chinese junk: the achievement is 
above the might of their combined fleet.” 

Now, this is one of the brightest specimens contained in the Examiner's 
article. Above the might of their combined fleet! What a formidable vessel 
a Chinese junk must be !—what terrific power must it possess !—what destruc- 
tion must it be capable of! Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons (and 
we would take Lord Palmerston’s testimony against that of a thousand Craw> 
furds or George Thompsons), stated the pirate fleets often went forth manned 
with twelve thousand men, with powerful ordnance, and committed devastation 
throughout the whole length and breath of the Archipelago. We should like 
to see the Chinese junk, or the score of Chinese junks, that wouldn't fly before 
the wind the very moment that such a pirate armament appeared in sight. 
The Nemesis, a British war-steamer of ait size, was occupied for eight 
hours in a contest. with eleven Balanini pirate-vessels, which were ranged in 
order of battle before her, and only seized five of them. Now, it is well known 
how, during the last Chinese war, the Nemesis committed tremendous havoc 
among the celestial war-junks ; and it may, therefore, be easily perceived that 
if eleven prahus could oppose the English steamer for eight hours, two or three 
thousand of them would be equal to the destruction of one trading junk. 
Besides, it is a well-known fact that the trade between Borneo and China has 
been almost completely paralysed by the number of buccaneering boats con- 
stantly cruizing on the intervening high seas. 

The Moniteur Orientale, to which the writer in the Examiner pays a deserved 
compliment—though it is apparent he has not read it—says, in allusion to 
some particular tribes of pirates :”— 

“Ces tribus de pirates sont dispersées le long de la céte meriodianale et 
orientale de |’ Ile de Sumatra, dans les iles de Linga, sur les cétes de Borneo, 
de Celebes, de quelques uns des Moluques et des Philippines; et meme il 
existe dans le Detroits de Sonde, entre la baie de Batavia et le detroit de Banka, 
et le long de la céte de Java, une multitude des petites iles qui servent de retraite 
aux pirates.” 

The eastern ocean, whatever the writer in the Examiner, in his ignorance, 
may say to the contrary, swarms with pirates. Scarcely a singe island, as the 
Edinburgh reviewer says, is free from them. ‘There are only two classes,of 
population in the Archipelago—the oppressed and the oppressors; and as a 
slight instance of the power and resources of these freebooting monarchs, as we 
may call them, of the Indian seas, it may be mentioned that the Spanish ex- 
pedition, sent within the last few months to bring the chief of Sulu to terms— 
an expedition which was not a little formidable—was compelled with disgrace 
to seek refuge on the open sea from the storm of grape, cannister, and round 
shot which poured in successive volleys from the pirate batteries. These are 
the petty robbers, be it remembered, who are equal to nothing but the capture 
of a small fishing-boat. 

The Edinburgh reviewer refers to a list furnished by “a traveller who resided 
at Sulu for six months,” of the prizes he saw brought in during that period. 
The list is by no means short, and the Examiner, unable to contradict its truth, 
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or indeed put forward a word against it, endeavours to throw it into ridicule by 
saying, “the solitary European prisoner was an accidental Dutchman!” and 
by misrepresenting the whole passage in which the subject is treated. For 
Instance, he says— 

“A traveller referred to by the reviewer, who resided at’ Sulu for six 
months, tell us that they amounted to twenty-one from the Philippines.” 

One of these twenty-one was an European brig. After forgetting the thou- 
sand slaves carries away from the Philippines, he peoulake to enumerate 
“ seven from the Straits of Malacca,” but omits to mention that they were all 
Dutch and English colours. He omits altogether to mention an English brig 
of which the whole crew was murdered. 

Against the remedies proposed by the reviewer for the extirpation of piracy, 
the Examiner ye —— its small battery of wit to play, and enters into dis- 
quisitions which certainly prove his wisdom. He has stated that the pirate 
system is not formidable; he has declared that a vessel with an English or 

erican crew has never fallen a victim to it; he has said that its com- 
bined force is not equal to the destruction of a single Chinese junk; and 
he has said a great deal else too ridiculous to recapitulate, and yet he now avers 
that to suppress this paltry system would cost the British nation £400,000 a- 
year. Were the proper measures to be taken it would not, after the lapse of a 
very short period, cost the mother country one penny ; Singapore pays its own 
expenses, Labuan undoubtedly will, and so will every other settlement we may 
think proper to establish. Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Critic, nobody will ever ask you 
to govern any of these settlements: governors are generally supposed to know 
something, and every one who has ever heard of you is aware that you are in- 
nocent of all knowledge. So you may rest in peace—you will not be disturbed. 
You may go on with your grammars and dictionaries, and leave off writing for 
newspapers—nobody will think the worse of you or the newspapers for that. 

“The Spaniards claim without dispute all that is east of Borneo.” 

They may claim as much as they please—who will recognise their claim’? 
The Dutch writers themselves invite us to establish ourselves to the east 
of Borneo. “The Dutch claim more than all that is south of the Equator, 
and we allow their claim.” No one but the writer in the Examiner will answer 
for that. The claim has already been disputed, and it remains to see how far it 
will be allowed. 

We have done this critic more honour than he deserves; we have paid 
attention to his article, and, we venture to say, are very nearly alone in that 
respect. But what is the conclusion we have come to ?—firstly, that a dis- 
honest critic is the most despicable of all creatures; and, secondly, that the 
writer in the Examiner knows no more of the Indian Archipelago than of the 
geological conformation of the Cloud Mountains of Jinnestan. His attack on 
the Edinburgh Review is as pointless as it is scurrilous; we can compare it 
to nothing else but the efforts of a savage dog to drive his fangs into 
a red-hot poker. He will, he may rest assured, only injure himself by his 
crusades against well-informed and eloquent writers, who will treat him with 
the contempt he deserves. The public will take his sarcasm for what it is 
worth ; they will be able to appreciate the virulence which is dictated by the 
malice which looks as if it proceeded from disappointed ambition. 

Our readers will not require to be told how to apply the motto which heads 
these remarks; it was the most applicable we could select.* 


* When we speak of the Examiner, we must be understood to speak of the writer of 
this particular article, and of him only. The journal itself is habitually fair and liberal. 
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Paris, October, 1848. 


Panis is the city of anecdotes: every day a fresh batch is in circulation. The 
supply no doubt is created by the demand, although certainly very curious cir- 
cumstances do occur here. There is, perhaps, some truth at the bottom of most 
of the little stories which one hears repeated on all hands, although by degrees 
the facts become so changed and perverted, that it is scarcely possible to recog- 
nise any trace of resemblance to the original. Thus it is with the explanations 
ed by the papers of the report that the Duchess of Berri was in Paris. The 
ollowing is the true account—it is exactly in accordance with the manners of a 
certain class in French society :— 

M. de M , an elderly gentleman of the Legitimist school, married a 
young and beautiful wife. For some time nothing serious occurred to disturb 
the harmony of their union, although the lady was gay, and the gentleman was 
jealous; but she kept her gaiety to all appearance within reasonable bounds, 
and he did not allow his jealousy to lead him to any disagreeable acts. As is 
very commonly the case, however, in this country—let us hope such things are 
unknown in any other—M. de M thought it no impropriety on his part 
to pay his addresses, by way of pastime, to a celebrated actress, said to be a 
fierce partizan of Henri V.; which piece of intelligence being kindly con- 
veyed to Mdme. de M. , by a certain M. C———, of course also belonging 
to the Legitimists—these people always hang together—roused her ire, at least 
she pretended so, and gave her an excuse for being a little less faithful in the 
eyes of the world than of yore. M.C———, who was a bosom friend of M. 
de M , and deeply engaged with him in divers little harmless conspira- 
cies, having for their object the restoration of the old régime, deemed it an 
agreeable occupation to mingle a love intrigue with a political one. To be 
brief, the laison became more and more intimate, until at length Mdme. de 
M so far forgot all prudence, as to pay a visit to the lodgings of M. 
C———. She had scarcely entered when a hurried step was heard ascending 
the staircase, and the voice of the husband was heard without. What was to 
be done? M. C had but two rooms, one within the other. There was 
but one door of exit, and that was the one at which M. de M was thun- 
dering. M. C remained for a while overwhelmed, and the lady, who had 
rushed into the inner apartment, fainted upon a sofa. At length the seducer 
gained courage, and unlocking a drawer, took out a single loaded pistol. With 
this in his hand he went and opened the door, and admitted his injured friend. 
“ Ah!” exclaimed he, affecting to smile, “is it only you? I was afraid——-but 
come in, come in and tell me what is the matter.” 

M. de M. had already entered the first room, looking wild and furicus, 
and paying no attention to what was said. He glanced round, and seeing no 
one, was about to proceed to the inner apartment, when M. C———— interposed, 
and with a firm voice ordered him to pause. ’ 

“Ha!” cried de M , now for the first time perceiving the pistol ; “I 
see you are prepared for me, but I fear not your weapons ;” and he entica- 
voured to thrust by. 

“ My friend!” quoth C , restraining him, “I perceive you are the 
victim of some great delusion, and are about to commit an unpardonable indis- 
cretion.” 
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“Oh, it is indiscreet, is it?” quoth the husband, bowing ironically. “ Since 
when is it indiscreet to “" ™ wife from the bedroom of her lover ?” 

“ A wife! fatal error! Now I understand your excitement. My good friend, 
how easy it would be for me to disabuse you at the expense of my own honour, 
by forfeiting a solemn promise.” 

‘* Those tricks are useless, sir,” interrupted de M- . “T have long had 
my suspicions, and they are now confirmed. I was coming to visit you, and I 
saw my wife—do you hear ?—saw her with my own eyes descend from a voiture 
de remise, and enter this house. I knew her step, her dress, everything.” 

“ Tf you think you saw her,” replied C———, coldly, “ there will be no con- 
vincing you that [ am innocent, except by showing you the lady who is within 
—for 9 is ~ _ there.” i 

“Well,” said de , endeavouring to pass—— 

“tT will do so,” continued C———, sternly, “but on one condition; if the 
lady within be — wife I will give you this pistol, and you shall blow my 
brains out ; if she be not, I stretch you dead at my feet.” 

M. de M. started. ‘On your life and soul,” exclaimed he, “are you 
deceiving me ?” 

“No, my dear friend,” said C , taking his hand; “I wish to heaven, 
without being a traitor to all that you and I hold most sacred, without disobey- 
ing orders issued by lips from which we both would cheerfully hear our sen- 
tence of death if it would benefit the cause—but I am going too far; choose 
one of these alternatives, or retire; perhaps to-morrow I may be permitted to 
reveal the truth.” 

M. de M , who had not seen his wife’s face, did not seem inclined to 
run the risk of being shot, and interpreting the not very mysterious words of 
his bosom friend, was glad to believe that the Duchess of Berry, happening to 
be in Paris for the purpose of organising some delightful Carlist outbreak, had 
made C———— her confidant. At first, indeed, he was a little vexed that the 
younger and less influential man should have been preferred, but his pro- 
foundly loyal feelings soon got the upper hand—he would have stood on his 
head in a corner to please any one of the good old Bourbons—(whom God pre- 
serve France from!)—and bowing Yer earwns to the door behind which his 
wife was concealed, retired respectfully backwards into the passage. Here he 
bade adieu to his excellent and highly-honoured friend C———, and hastened 
away, with a light heart and a quick step, to make a variety of calls on a whole 
circle of old women of both sexes, who shared his opinions, and to impart, “ in 
dreadful secrecy,” the interesting fact that the Duchess of Berri was in Paris. 

In spite of all the important events that are occurring in various parts of 
Europe, we are as tranquil here as if no revolution had ever taken place; and 
it would be difficult by the aspect of the streets for a stranger to discover that 
there had been a change of government. The boulevards are as gaily crowded 
as of yore, the cafés as brilliant, the places of amusement as well filled. Now 
and then, of course, the public pulse beats high, and there is a flush of feverish 
excitement ; but this soon subsides, for material well-being is gradually return- 
ing, after a long absence; and unless something occurs to introduce a new ele- 
ment of disorder, there is every prospect of our having a gayer and more 
prosperous winter than has been known in Paris for many years. Political dis- 
turbance rarely occurs except in times of commercial distress ; and if the present 
government succeed in alleviating the physical condition of the people, it may 
count on a long existence. At present no uneasiness is felt in any quarter as 
to the continuance of tranquillity; strangers are rapidly arriving, especially 
English, and really there is little new in the aspect of Paris this autumn ex- 
cepting an unusually large number of smokers—(good news for M. Goudchaux, 
the Finance Minister)—and the inscriptions of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
on the public monuments. : . 

This absence of melo-dramatic effect seems grievously to disappoint the cock- 
neys. Many of them evidently expect on arriving to behold dreadful-looking 
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Communists, and awful Red Republicans, stalking about the streets, or grinning 
like ogres from garret-windows. The first thing a friend of mine said on 
arriving was— 1 want to see a Red—show me a Red.” I in vain told him 
there was no such thing, that they only existed in the imaginations of old 
women and penny-a-liners, or in the mouth of tribunal orators. He would not 
believe me, and is still going about endeavouring to see a “ Red.” Another 
gentleman I am assured, on arriving at Meurice’s, rang the bell, and asked the 
waiter for warm water, a Galignani, and the nearest place where he could look 
at a Communist. I have been rather curious on this point myself, and have 
made many inquiries, but the only result has been that I have met with a per- 
son who knows a man who has heard of an individual whom he believes to be 
a sort of a Communist. I should also add, that I have been a good deal 
laughed at for my pains. ‘A Communist!” exclaimed an intelligent French- 
man. “You are an extraordinary people, you English ; you ridicule us for 
making mistakes in speaking of your institutions, and you fall into the error of 
receiving an abusive term used by a violent political party, as the name of an 
acknowledged sect. There are several schools of political. economy in France, 
some of which bear the name of Socialists, that is, the partizans of association, 
having no resemblance to the followers of your mad Robert Owen, except in 
name; but there is no such thing as a Communist.” 

My friend added—* I have just been glancing over a book by some young 
writer on the French Revolution. It is a letter-——” 

“ You mean Lord Brougham’s pamphlet.” 

“Impossible! It is true I have not yet looked at the title-page, but this is 
a book full of errors; and Lord Brougham is a member of our Institute.” 

“The two things are not incompatible,” said I, smilingly ; ‘‘ but what is the 
error you have noticed ?” 

“Tam going to point out that he talks of ‘ wicked men calling themselves 
Communists, or Anarchists, or Red Jacobins.’ Now did you ever hear, or can 
you conceive a man calling himself an Anarchist? The thing is a moral im- 
possibility. But you astonish me. I thought that Lord Brougham had been 
so enraptured with the great movement of February, that he wanted to become 
a citizen of the Republic. In this book he calls our revolution ‘guilty and 
senseless.’ I am lost in wonder. In another page he says our present order of 
‘things was founded by a ‘handful of armed ruffians.’ Mon Dieu! you must be 
in the wrong; this book must be a school exercise of the great Radical orator’s 
youngest son.” 

Many people seem to think that the thousands of June insurgents lately 
condemned to suffer transportation are all advocates of a division of property, 
all desirous of a general scramble. This is a ludicrous error. Among them 
are to be found many men of a respectable position in life; and the first council 
of war has just condemned a man possessing a house worth two hundred thou- 
sand francs. Those who made the barricades of June were members of a party 
holding extreme opinions in politics ; many of them were suffering from want 
of bread, it is true, but many others were governed merely by their theories 
and calm convictions. Their real crime was an attempt to resist an assembly 
elected by the system they have all along advocated, namely, universal suffrage ; 
but I do not find that there was a single Communist among them. And yet, if 
we were only to believe that lying Dame Rumour ! 

Even the caricaturists have not been able to make much use here of this 
subject ; the two or three attempts ventured on are considered complete failures. 
Nobody relishes satire directed against a nonentity. The only idea that seems 
to have received any development has been the imaginary project to abolish 
“ property in the family.” M. Proudhon, a quiet, philosophical-looking gentle- 
man, has been represented in an arm-chair, with s es on nose, looking in 
dismay at a huge matron, who has succeeded in introducing herself into his 
room. She is flourishing her bare arms, and exclaiming—* I hear, Monsieur 
Proudhon, that you propose to abolish the family; now, I am a nurse by pro- 
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fession, and am come, therefore, to have an explanation with you upon this 
point.” 

The comical idea of abolishing the family, which nobody ever entertained, 
has furnished the text of a good many tough declamations, and is still a common 
place in the Faubourg St. Germain. I have no doubt that Messrs. de M: 
and C are very eloquent on the point. In vain is it objected that 
not only has nobody circulated or adopted it, but that it is absolutely impossible 
that any one should do so. The gentlemen and ladies of the old school will 
not abandon their favourite theme ; you may tell them that without fathers, and 
mothers, and children—the component parts of the family—there would be an 
end of the world; but they reply that that is just what the Democrats would 
bring about. Some of those who have had the industry to read a little, point 
to the absurd combinations of that old twaddler, Fourier; but as the man is 
dead and buried, and as not one of those who call themselves with stupid perti- 
nacity his followers respects and advocates these things, no sensible person now 
believes in the existence of the distinctive sect which has been the bugbear of 
the world for the last six months. Monstrously-erroneous opinions are doubt- 
less in circulation in various departments of eee economy ; but no science 
is injured by free discussion, and the wildest hypotheses often lead to the dis- 
covery of substantial truth. Let the warfare be henceforth conducted through 
the medium of the press—as it seems likely to be—and the result will most 
certainly prove beneficial. 

But one might go on talking for ever in this strain. I know you abhor 
prolixity, and I shall therefore hasten to subscribe myself, tout d vous, 
FLANEUR. 











LAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


No. 4—DESDEMONA. 


Desdemona.—“ Good father! how foolish are our minds ! 
If I die before thee , 
Emilia. —‘ Come—come—you talk. 
Desdemona,—“ My mother had a maid called Barbara ; 
She was in love, and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her. She had a song of Willow, 
An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it. That song to-night - 
Will not go from my mind. * be be 
* * Mine eyes itch—doth that bode weeping ?” 
Othello, Act 4, Scene 3. 





” 








Tov. that would’st comfort me, my faithful friend ! 
Say, canst thou tell me what it doth portend 

When bygone days of veriest trifles rise, 

Picturing the past in its familiar guise, 

With snatches of old tunes? There was a song 

A love-lorn maid did sing—and she died young : 
*Twas “ Willow— Willow”—-still she said, 

And oft would sing; until she bow’d her head : 
And now that melody comes o’er my thought, 

As though it were with some sad warning fraught : 
While a strange tingling on my shuddering brow, 
Betokeneth oth it not now ? 

Nay, chide not, worthy friend ; but if this night 
My soul be summon’d to an early flight, 

ob, be my wedded life thine honest pride, 
Remembering how in innocence I died. 








A WALK IN THE CITY. 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


Tue City or Lonpox. The very word calls up in the mind a crowd of 
cag p and, in worldly guise, shapely images. To an inhabitant of the Babel 
that Londoners designate “town,” and country people regard with aversion as 
the great wen of plethoric England—a sad compliment to it, by the way—the 
word City, evidently from its results, when uttered or written, having much 
more in it than four letters, carries a fund of weighty associations, and a power 
with it that acts as a spell. 

The City is the great cauldron of London, which is always boiling. We 
could believe that it was always high noon there, so little can we associate its 
crowd and its counting-houses with sleep and snores. An extinguisher seems 
never to be put upon its immense activity—its more than mortal turbulence 
and agitation. It burns as strongly as the Bude light, keeping up that steady 
and vigorous flame, which sings in its brilliant freshness, and puts out, or at 
least sadly outshines, all the gaslights, not to speak of the oil and cotton of 
meaner industry. The City of London is to the provincial centres of business 
what the sun himself is to the stars; they but twinkle in comparison with 
the flood of light which the City is daily pouring forth. 

I was in the City when these reflections ran through my mind with a speed 
that was in keeping with the place, and which I hope did not disgrace it. 
“ Surely,” thought I, “ one ought to have more life in this place than in others. 
Cannot we catch some of this health which is pressing onwards to its object in 
all the confidence of quick blood and happy digestion? These must be models 
of men, with not only all their organs in the finest stationary development, 
but the complicated circulating machinery of their being in what may be 
styled the most perfect working order. How eager, how intense are the sym- 
pathies of the crowd with the designs every individual of it has in view! 
Surely, when one sees such harmonious aetion—such operating of functional 
corporalisation—such a want of sense of bodily existence, approaching even to 
the lack of individual consciousness, and the merging into affairs as being your- 
self, instead of yourself,—surely,” I say, “when one sees this hardening and fos- 
silising into questions of profit and loss, and the carrying a business point, one 
might be tempted to believe that the City body has, nor wants, neither heart, 
nor lungs, nor liver. 

“ Verily all romance, all sentiment, ought to be shaken from one here as a 
lazy leprosy, which, if once admitted, with its damp and snowy softness, saps 
the best and soundest flesh upon our bones, and sucks up the force and ali 
spirit of business in us. Between the proofs we have that men work here their 
organs with clockwork forgetfulness that anything like natural operations is 

oing on within them, and our remembrance that idleness begets dreaming, and 
ide sentiment, and that sentiment is that slow, deadly, dreaded narcotic 
which dulls our sharpened susceptibilities to the great truths of the commercial 
philosophy, and our capabilities to bring such principles into action, we may 
safely conclude that this is the healthy region which has visited perhaps the 
reveries of some superlatively-philanthropic physician ; and that in other —, 
for all good uses to which they may be put, men sicken and die. Hither should 
we bring all such sickly valetudinarians as fancy life is to be frittered away in 
moral improvement and rational enjoyment ; all such visionaries who love the 
sun in summer, and a fire-side in winter; who walk out for amusement, who 
visit the country, not to _ back upon rails, as if abandoning a beaten 
enemy with the flying artillery of a carpet pocket—as, from its small size, it 
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looks, rather than carpet-bag—and umbrella, but to look sheep in the face, and 
to gaze at ancient trees till an utilitarian would conclude an interesting, per- 
ae to him unaccountable—process was going on of counting the knots on 
the bark.” 

This ¢s the grand staple of monied and money-making interests. All is 
bustle, all is noise, all is hurry. But this commotion, and this constant 
shifting of the scenes—all pictorial artificialities—and constant entrance and 
exit of hurrying crowds, is different in different parts. The crowd on Cheap- 
side pavement is a continued tide of people, who troop on one after the other, 
loo neither to the right hand nor to the left, but moving on as if their 
whole business wasto move on. There seems amongst them no interest in any- 
thing but the getting forward. On they go, like sheep, or like men of paste- 
board, not even moved by threads. Face succeeds face, gliding by in a monoto- 
nous succession, like the torpid flowing of a quick, but dull and evenly, 
charactered stream. So perfect is this broad move—so well do the pieces of this 

vely-ludicrous procession sweep forward together, that the slightest thing is an 
interruption to it; and an attempt by one member of the mass to work sideways 
out of the tide, is sure to be followed by a temporary disorganisation of it, and 
some such check as a great block of stone or other obstacle forms to the other- 
wise tranquil course of a rapid river. It is in vain to dream of stopping, or of 
drawing aside to a shop to look in at the window. You are sure to be precipi- 
tated upon the shoulders of the person before you by the pressure behind; or 
if you stand firm and bear up against the weight of the current, it is diverted, 
it is true, because folks cannot absolutely run over you; but there is irritation 
in the faces of those at your heels, and they look at you as if you could have no 
business in the City unless you can walk like a horse in a mill, except that you 
do not go in a circle, until you get to the place to which you are going. The 
seeing a friend—for meeting him is impossible, unless the tide sweep you up 
face to face, and you cannot sail on because he is a ship in the way—is an un- 
fortunate event. He recognises you; essays to — ; and, if a weak vessel, is 
carried you almost before you can nod. If he be bold, and sufficient] 
bluff in build to breast the stream, he suddenly makes a land-board, and, at all 
risks, prasps your hand. Lamentable is the result of this thoughtless, though 
friendly, precipitance. Certainly the necessity of union for mutual defence was 
never better exemplified than in this “hand-in-hand ” typification of it. It is 
positively painful not only to the parties themselves—who are, of course, the 
greatest sufferers—but to witness the distress which ensues. Your voices are 
drowned in the noise of the carriages. You are shouldered and driven apart at 
the manifest risk of your coat-tails ; and, glad to escape without being run over 
and trampled under foot, you edge again into the crowd, and wave a hasty 
eredetay: tis a8 — 

It requires the patience of a martyr to look in with an idea of examination 
into the shop windows in ey me You are constantly reminded that, like 
a lounging boy, with cautious but eager fear looking in at the corner of the 
window of a picture shop, you are only idling. Everybody looks at you me- 
chanically as Soy pass, because you are there. You are something in the way 
—an obstruction, and, as such, should be to be found somewhere else. 

The bustle of Cheapside is preparatory—that of Cornhill, actual, and 
evidently in medias res. Lombard-street and Fenchurch-street have each 
their activity, but in either case it is different—more solemn, less vivacious, 
deeper, and more self-complacent. There is more thought here. 

rma tion in the City is entire occupation. There is no half-setting to work. 
It is all wholesale application. No desultory doings;—no coquetting with 
things. You must grasp your business, and close your fist upon it, if you 
would do it as it is expected to be done. You must make up your mind to be- 
come wood, and stone, or wool or printed calicoes. Your literature must be the 
ledger and the day-book; your ideas of taste must not travel beyond a fine 
double red ink line, neatly-ruled pounds, shillings, and pence columns, and a 
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crimson and black alphabet, the letters alternating and cut into the body of the 
book. Your notions of decoration must be limited to brass clasps, book-edge 
locks—which look sharp and hard, and hint of cash—and marbled edges of 
leaves. You are lucky if, in the latter instance, you have pretty colours to look 
at, for it relieves you of the monotony of gazing continually upon “account 
books neatly ruled, and bound to any pattern,” with no greater variety than the 
substitution of rough calf, or smooth calf and mountings of red morocco, for 
green vellum or plain parchment. Your ideas of the elegancies of this world 
must be drawn from the interweaving fourishes of a graceful “ Bought of,” or 
a “ London,” or an “£. s. d.” Your philosophy must be figures ; your logic, 
sums total from scattered amounts; your mathematics, the precise amount of 
elevation you require in a desk stool to lean over the desk; and your fine arts, 
menens pens, and weighing letters, according to the last new post-office 
re tion. 

e history of one working day in the City is the history of all. There is a 
sad uniformity in them. They are courses of bricks which build up the super-. 
structure of business. Hard and regular enough, are they. You could break 
your teeth uponthem. Sunday seems scarcely Sunday in the City. It is stag- 
nation. The clock scems to have received a blow which stops it. There is a 
sudden blank between the Saturday night, the omega of one week, and the 
Monday morning, the alpha of the next in succession. There are fifty-two 
stops in the music of the City, answering to the number of the Sundays in the 
metropolitan year. The people seem to have all got out of the way hecause 
Sunday is come; and the stragglers that one encounters appear as if they had 
no business there ;—which, probably, they have not, as they are bent upon 
pleasure, and are only passing through it The streets look as if they had lost 
their soul. They seem quite down in the mouth—like Yorick, “quite chap- 
fallen.” All is torpidity. The very eyes of the houses are closed. Ten 
thousand of their mouths are shut: ten thousand voices are silenced.. We feel 
an emotion of deadness and of empty-heartedness as we survey the ranges of 
houses, apparently with nothing in them but the cats; so many doors, with the 
air as if they were certainly not to open on that day ; so many door-steps that 
seem not to be ascended ; so many drawing-rooms untenanted but with lumber. 
The shops present but one blank surface of heartless wood; no matter the 
colour, green, buff, stone-colour, or white—all the shops look alike, unless some 
little fancy be shown in the “picking out,” and we read traces of mortal design 
and earthly handiwork in the broad bars and hinged braces which bind up 
the shutters. 

But if such be the flatness of things in the City on Sunday, how different is 
it with it on any other and all the other days in the weck. No matter what 

of the place, the activity there is different from the bustle anywhere else 
in the world. 

The symptoms of awakening begin to display themselves at six o’clock in the 
morning ; but it is not until ahout eight that business bestirs itself. About 
that time shops are opened, shutters taken down and put away, as things not to 
be thought of for twelve hours at least. Apprentices sweep shop doors, and 
lay out themselves to clean glass. Somebody inside meantime carefully brings 
collections of things to the window, and one by one articles are placed in the 
most attractive positions. The streets are filling; the smoke ascends in a thin 
longitudinal column from the countless chimney-pots, and each chimney con- 
tributes its certain slender puff to the general aggregate, reinforced now and 
then by the solidly-black emissions from manufactories and bakers’ shops. The 
spires of the churches point up out of this horizontal fog, like lighthouses out 
of the surface of the sea. Church clocks strike ; shop-doors are opened. The 
City is dressing itself for the day—putting on its apron. The traffic commences 
in the streets. Ommnibuses and stages come lumbering over the bridges, and 
bring to the grand business parade-ground, out of the suburban roads, all the 
gentlemen who live a little way out of the clatter of their daily business. The 
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crowd thickens. Counting-houses and offices are wound up and set a-going. 
Carts and waggons rumble; cabs dash to and fro; and the City at‘ last is in its 
glory, and wide awake. 

In his day’s business, man for the most part is but a blank sheet of paper, on 
which is written the occurrences of the day. To him there is no summer, no 
winter, no autumn, no a difference in the seasons. He discovers that 
it rains, because he feels to want his umbrella; he finds that it is hot in 
summer, because he cannot get on with his work so fast, and because he feels 
thirsty ; and he sees that the sun shines, when it drives him into the shade. As 
to the sky, he has nothing to do with it:—a yard of spring clouds would last 
him his lifetime. A pound of country air, full weight, he would so economise 
that he should have a little to refresh him every day. Nature exists not to him. 
Wood and stone are not trees and rocks, but the wood is stairs and window- 
frames, and the stone, insurance-offices, and the Bank, and the Royal Exchange. 
Green grass is beef and mutton. Earth is not earth, but bricks. Eating and 
drinking are subsidiary to the great objects of this world, and sleeping but waste 
of time, except that all the world has consented to sleep at certain times, and 
you must do as the world does, because there is no business done in sleeping 
time. 

There is surely something more to be seen in these “ outsides,” these faces for 
the public to gaze on, than their exterior appcars to promise. Let us strip off 
the bark and expose the grain of the wood. Let us see how the tree has grown 
—nay, let us look into its hollow, and see what it has inside. We are not to 
content ourselves in taking colours and bright brass, mahogany and paint, for 
all that]is to be discovered in this yee roscoe of the handiwork of a restless 
population. The City has much in it that has never met, nor can ever meet 
the eye. iar of all places it is least like itself—the most like what, if it 
could, it would be thought—nay, for which it is desirous of being absolutely 
taken, and nothing else, aud after all the most deceptive. Man in himself is a 
deceitful animal, and here, where he cougregates—here, where he hides his in- 
dividuality in the crowd, and where units multiply and merge themselves in 
masses, we shall certainly not go astray in looking for artful seeming and 
systematic hypocrisy. Man takes to it in self-defence; it is the necessary cl 
he takes to, when that of nature—the privacy of his thoughts—has grown too 
short for him. 

What a multitude of dissimilar associations to those which you would expect 
are really interwoven with the City, and all its streets, and lanes, and courts. 
Each house has its daily history, known only to those that are in it, but still 
amusing enough if you could be informed of it. If these individual histories 
—these pictures of the life in every building in the little universe bounded by 
Temple-bar and Whitechapel, the river Thames and Finsbury—could be 
summed up at the close of every day and every week, at the year’s end what 
an astounding aggregate should we have. Man thinks of no life but his own 
life. His world is centered in himself; for him the sun shines; for him the 
moon rises; and in this history, which by a sort of magnifying reduction, 
multiplying particulars at the same time that it diminishes outlines, by a 
working centrically within a circle, and by a concentration of rays, could | be 
drawn in into a history of the world and a record of nations, since everythi 
is large or small but by that wherewith we measure it, what changeful leaves 
should we not have; what lights, what semi-lights, what shadows! Could we, 
with magic power, bid every house to speak, every room to tell its tale, what 
voices should we not hear! How we should be startled—how surprised! How 
would our expectations be falsified, and our conclusions reversed! That which 
we looked to turn out pure white, would present itself complete black. Order 
would be disorder ; apie’ perhaps, order ; roe ny ered; —— 
content ; hope, despair; and despair, hope: so little may we judge things by 
their sppearaaees clther one alt oe the other. We should be chasing fitful 


shadows, which would come and go even in a sunshine which might itself be 
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delusion. We should doubt ourselves, and the universal frame of things, and 
that light is the right side of the picture, and darkness the wrong, which we 
shall go on hoping it is. 

To how many eyes has thy distant cloud of smoke, thou noisy City of Lon- 
don !—the very quarter of the heavens to which we must turn our eyes to look 
in thy direction, let alone thy streets—which work as serpentining entrances into 
thee—thine invisible boundaries, been the very embodiment of stifled hope, put 
out like the funeral torch reversed on the hollow tomb, to expire in darkness 
lit alone by the stars! How has it been but the realisation of a sorrow which 
wanted but to encounter a material object to concentrate at once its diffused 
sharpness—to burst, perchance, in its despairing shower of bitter tears! How 
have these houses looked to the forsaken and the forlorn, and all those before 
whose path the clouds were blackly gathering. Thy sights and sounds, thy 
rattle, thy perturbation, thy mighty agitation, thy bustle, ere this have been 
torture more dreadful than the cowled inquisitor darkly dreamt in the brood- 
ing horrors of some rayless dungeon of his palace of affright. What weariness 
of soul, what unspeakable misery, may not be incorporated, built up with thy 
wood and thy stone. To how many sick hearts has a dingy, silent chamber in 
thy populous recesses—thy teeming haunts—set round with the tokens of 
plodding mechanical occupation, been like a desert island, peopled alone by its 
solitary inhabitant and the passing storms, and disturbed with such few glimpses 
of the life without, as the infrequent call of lonely ships should seem, arriving 
and disappearing as visitants from another world. 

Bright must seem these places to the men of wealth, comfortable, thrice 
comfortable, to the thriving merchant and the busy banker. Those who tread 
the easy ways of life, who walk in velvet slippers and have no stones in the 
road to stumble over, must find something very pleasant in their thoughts of 
the City and of its caves of trade. They are the Plutuses of the mountain 
chamber, whose narrow entrance, set around with jealous rocks, conducts to 
the spoils of gold which, shield-like, are suspended massily upon the gleaming 
walls, the costly stores of Mammon’s armoury. These princes of the mine 
watch with complacent regard the rapid rise of the all-powerful heap, while 
their garments hang heavy with bossy gold, and the swart labourers of that 
workshop of the dingy Cyclops ply their busy craft amid the ring of falling 
hammers and the sanguine light of a hundred roaring forges. 

It is not in the private chambers of commerce—in the farther rooms, or the 
boudoirs of business, if we may call them so—where the outlines of enterprise 
are drawn and the general plan of the commercial campaign is made out, that 
we must look for hone interesting evidences of the working mind of the man, 
agitated by different emotions, and impelled by different designs and antici- 
pations, hopes, fears, and wishes, though a fair share may be found even there. 
But it is in the subordinate rooms, and the general offices, that the book of 
truth lies ever open. The morning aspect of the place of business, the thought 
of it when away, the estimation of it when in it, is so different. There is no 
property in the place to an employé—none of that feeling of bodily identifica- 
tion which imparts confidence to your air and boldness to your talk. A clerk 
is an indispensable portion of the office furniture. That office is the scene of 
his monotonous daily labour, which makes one week but a transcript, a dull 
reiteration, of the preceding. There are not the interests, and those excitements 
which give wings to time, that the master is conscious of. A day’s labour is a 
day’s labour, which is to be paid for at the end of the week, or at the expira- 
tion of the quarter, as the case may be. Ambition is negatived, or is limited 
to an increase of salary, or some prospective advantage which gleams like a 
marshlight over the fen of present uncomfortableness and instability of position, 
very requently at a long, as it is found an inaccessible, distance. The clock 
brings, as if by magic, the same faces to the doors, the same feet to the scrapers, 
the same hats to the pegs. Furniture is catalogued, and learnt by heart. 
Dingy maps over fire-places are inspected and re-inspected, till a man’s mind 
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is almost an old plan of London. Almanacs are spelt over. You know all 
the coach and waggon inns better than the compilers of the “‘ London Direc- 
tory” themselves. You can tell the hackney-coachman’s exact fare from 
Westminster-bridge, Westminster side, to Aldgate-pump; and are continually 
looking to assure yourself of the day which Christmas-day falls on. As to the 
rails of your desk-partition, you know them as well as your mother, and have 
counted them over and over again. 

Six days of getting up in the morning, going to business, and coming back 
again, make a clerk’s week, closed by Sunday, which is, indeed, the day of 
rest, releasing shopmen from their mounting guard over cambrics and sarsnet 
ribbons, and giving them the long-coveted opportunity of exhibiting their new 
coat, or punishing their feet with .a new pair of boots, at Greenwich, or adown 
a dusty road in the environs of the town. 

What hopes are nursed in those multitudinous chambers,—what dreams of 
future advancement,—and what perspectives of pleasures to come! all to be 
brought by a reiteration of labour, and with a succession of days stretching 
away into the distance, with a reserve of years of leisure behind them, which, 
to come at all, must certainly run up into the next century. But there is no 
such thing as death to a man of business: death is beneath him. It is some- 
thing which is fitter for children and women. 


“ A man of business has no time to die.” 


How many aching hearts have been carried to the desk, leaving sick 
wife or dying daughter in that small home to which the weary man re- 
tires when business has done with him—certainly not when he has. done 
with it—when evening relieves him of the cares of the day? I fear. that, 
with calculations and entries,’ references to bills and books and. invoices, 
and with office answers, opening of doors and shutting of them, and intro- 
ductions of strangers into the rooms of principals, many a time’: have 
mingled sad reveries, and sighs, and home choughts: Old faces have, if no 
other wealth, gathered unto themselves a wealth of wrinkles, poring over 
never-ending papers; eyes have waxed dim, and spectacles insidiously intro- 
duced themselves to compensate for their decay. Many a youthful cheek has 
become pale in such employment; many a young heart has beat with a deter- 
mination to succeed, and with restless, longing anxiety to please, as a backward 
thought has presented the low condition of perhaps a poor widowed mother, 
and half a dozen helpless little brothers and sisters, striving to keep up the 
appearance of a lost gentility, with clean hearth, and the scrupulous neatness 
of faded dress. Foreheads have become bald in the light of lamps, and: grey 
hairs and rusty coats have become whiter and rustier as December brought 
January with a continually revolving wheel, and without events, except the 
loss of children; which occasional disappearances from the fireside—those sad 
gaps in the small circle at home—make the melancholy milestones by which 
many a poor man spaces his cold and weary progress along the road of life. 
The distresses caused by profligate sons and sinking health add to the list. 
Disappointment, unhappiness, the wearying sickness of hope deferred, —— 
and injustice, have each played their part in these counting cells. Hearts have 
been hearts, and heads cate while names over doors looked the same un- 
changing things, and bell-handles still stood out boldly and brassily for the 
stranger's hand—the firm, fixed impersonation of hard, abstract City business. 

I stood opposite the Mansion House, admiring its architectural profundity, 
and the weight which the Corinthian columns and black entablature seemed to 
bear with them. I never had the gratification of oeing. the Lord Mayor look 
out of window, though I have often paused before his house with an indistinct 


notion that some such event might take place. He must do it sometimes; but 
he looks buried there behind a mass of black stones. ‘The City churches look 
anything but churches, standing as they do—irreverently let it not be spoken, 
as if they were, though I grant helplessly—in the way. Thespires of some, or 
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their interiors, are no doubt very striking, could one be aware of them; but 
this I feel myself compelled to take for granted. 

St. Paul’s is a hill of stone cut into a dome and square substructure. It is 
the ecclesiastical impersonation of the City of London, blackly typifying its 
greatness and grandeur, and the obscurity which rests upon the true character 
of its constituent parts, which may be reckoned as the blocks which make the 
pyramid of it. 

Immense is the life winding and circulating through the City streets. Look 
down upon it. It is a microcosm, where millions of creatures are seen struggling 
together, like animalcule in a magnified drop of water, all either devouring or 
devoured. 

Bow Church rises, like a giant, over the surrounding mass of buildings, and 
can look St. Paul’s boldly in the face; while the Monument peers thinly and 
meagrely out of his smoke, like the faithful but attenuated guardian of the 
river near which he is stationed. St. Paul’s is the father ofthe family of the City 
churches, and a very fine and very numerous family he has ; and all grown up to 
age and size under hiseye. Big and burly he lords it, with his deep voice, far and 
wide; and is submissively answered in younger and shriller voices by those over 
whom he watches. His dictum—his announcement of twelve o’clock, is never 
contradicted by steady well-conducted young clocks, but is assented to, and 
repeated and reiterated with a ready obedience which, let us hope, is seldom 
wanting. At least soit ought to be. 

Leadenhall-street is all tea and telescopes ; Aldgate is a pump, a gutter, and 
a lamp-post ; Whitechapel, sheep skins and glazed calico ; the Minories are 
slop-shops, and the Blackwall Riikwsiys and as for the Tower, it isan old black 
town (excuse the comparison) stuck in the mud, with drawbridges which will 
not draw, and cannon which look as if they would never fire. 

Adieu, City of London! May’st thou have daylight enough for thy ware- 
houses, but little rain ; for thou dost not want it, for thou hast no vegetation to 
forward. Thou hast nothing to grow but money; and that, not being a 
natural production, must be raised under cover, and forced in the arcades of 
thy new Exchange; where it shall be sown in speculation, and often, I fear, 
reaped with a toothed and cruel sickle! Alas the day! 





LINES. 


I nave walked in the dark and gloomy shade 
Of the yew and cypress tree, 

And I’ve seen the rose and the garland fade, 
By affection culled for me— 


Sometimes my path has been strewn with flowers, 
Fragrant roses around me cast ; 

But sorrow has darkened the sunnied hours, 
And ftung them to the winter blast. 


And now I am left like an autumn leaf, 
Alone on a withered spray ; 

And the only hope that can bring relief, 
Is the hope of passing away. 

Then welcome, welcome the blessed hour, 
When the soul from earth shall soar, 

The spirit shall leave its earthly bower, 
And sorrow shall be no more. 

















THE SERPENT-CHARMER OF CASHMERE. 
A TALE OF HINDOOSTAN. 


By FANNY E. LACY. 





‘“* Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
Romans, chap. xii., verse 21. 





Tue soft mists of early dawn were rolling gradually, like a draperied curtain, 
from the gigantic summits of the Indian Caucasus—that vast mountainous chain 
whose snow-crowned heights are as a magnificent frame-work to one of the 
loveliest pictures of God’s creation in Nature's architecture—the enchanting 
valley of Cashmere. Already was the rising sun mirrored in the numerous 
rivulets, that like little paths of silver intersected the luxuriant verdure of the 
smiling plains, or as occasionally broken into natural cascades, scattering bright 
showers like fairy gems over water-loving lotus-flowers of rich varied 
bloom. Beautifully were these objects of sun-light and floral loveliness here 
and there diversified by the long dark shadows of stately trees peculiar to 
oriental vegetation, as the broad-leaved mango, the graceful seringata, and 
picturesque cotton-tree, twined their luscious fruit and perfumed blossoms, with 
the groves consecrated to idolatrous worship, and receptacles of many a pagan 
shrine. And these are, also, the umbrageous resorts of the innumerable gay- 
umaged natives of the genial clime. Here the clamorous uette sways 
itself in restless motion, and the se cent cockatoo rears his gilded crest ; 
wild peacocks proudly display the dazzling splendour of their iris-shaded trains 
in the glowing sunshine, a little exquisitely-tinted lories flash amongst the 
rustling verdure as though in emulative beauty; while myriads of glittering 
insects flit past, to mingle in the bright joyous confusion like sparks of ma - 
coloured fires, and the gorgeous saob-alagd butterfly of the East sports among 
the varied flowers, as though their blooming tints were rising with their breath- 
ing incense to the fair sky above them. Here also behold, in its peerless majestic 
beauty, the wondrous tree, type of its great Creator, extending far and wide its 
beneficent universal shelter of ever-verdant, self-producing, continuous arcades, 
oe vistas of hope and joy, bounty never-ending, and life eternal. Hail 
to thee, fair pride of the East, glory of Nature, and emblem of God’s unfailin 
mercies, all hail to thee, glorious banyan !* Though now but the receptacle o: 


* So many experienced and intelligent travellers have favoured the public with ac- 
counts of this wonderful and delightful tree, that further detail may, perhaps, be deemed 
superfluous. Having, however, been thus alluded to, it seems to demand more particular 
mention, for which we beg to refer to “ Millar’s Geographical History” nearly as follows : 
“The Banyan Tree, or Traveller’s Friend, is found in all parts of India, and seems to 
be peculiar to the province of Bengal. It well merits description. The principal body 
grows to a great bulk, some of its branches springing horizontally from the trunk ; from 
these small twigs, shooting downwards perpendicularly and taking root, form other bodies, 
which, like pillars, support the arms from which they sprang; thus one tree produces 
twenty or thirty bodies, covering a space of ground sufficient to shelter a regiment. 
Neither this or any other of the Indian trees are divested of their leaves at any season 
of the year, and it is beneath these trees, but particularly the wondrous banyan, that the 
Brahmins place their images of worship.” 
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insensate idols and pagan worshippers, though buat:too oft the scene of super- 
stitious rites and self-sought penance, oft art thou the haunt of the mildly-me- 
ditative and pious in intent, and powerful is thy silent eloquence, when uniting 
all men as brethren beneath that universal, never-failing shelter—the favour of 
the one only God of all creation. 

It was at the delightful and invigorating hour already described that the 
beautiful valley of Cashmere, so justly designated the “ Paradise of India,” was 
contemplated in much of congenial spirit by one whom lowly state and long 
familiarity with the many charming objects indigenous to the locality and clime 
might have caused to behold them with indifference , but Cosron, while deficient 
in the cultivation of powers that might have enabled him to descant upon the 
surrounding objects with the eloquence of erudition, was yet fully instructed 
by the sensibilities of Nature to appreciate her charms as they deserved; and 
to prove the heart not less eloquent for the silence of the lips. That the heart 
of our simple Cashmerian peasant was eloquent in a right spirit will, we trust, 
notwithstanding its trials and conflicts in store, ultimately become manifest. 
He had just stepped from the threshold of his humble tenement of bamboo and 
palm leaves, and asa pious Hindoo proceeded to perform his ablutions in one of 
the consecrated streams. While he is thus devoutly occupied, therefore, we will 
proceed to introduce him more particularly. Cosron was of the tribe recognised 
as the soodars, or labourers,* and according to the custom of the Hindoos, pur- 
sued the occupation of his forefathers, who had all in succession been humble 
gopas (herdsmen) of the valley. He had, also, for some time past, taken delight 
in a practice much resorted to by those of lowly grade in many parts of India, 
the occasion of which, profitable to the individual, and: imperative in a general 
sense, seems to be one of the most frightful drawbacks on the many luxuries of 
a tropical climate: it will be at once perceived that we allude to the variety and 
plentitude of ees and dangerous reptiles so frequently encountered ; 
proving literally, as well as metaphorically, how the serpent still. glides among 
the flowers of this life’s fairest Eden. Cosron, then, was what in India-is known 
as aserpent-charmer,f and by the well-chosen and judiciously-employed music 
of his rustic pipe could at any time excite the reptile to the display of its dancing- 
like evolutions, that secured the beholder thereof from danger. So expert had 
he become in this exhibition of his dominion over the venomous tribe as to have 
acquired a reputation considerably exalting him above all others of this strange 
but too oft-required calling, even in the most guarded and costly dwellings; and 
if Cosron found it productive of gain, his popularity in this respect rendered it 
equally gratifying to his ambition. Thus for some time had he prospered when, 
suddenly, one Daara, an individual of his own caste and calling appeared as 
competitor for this singularly-won distinction; for. Daara was no less a wondrous 
serpent-charmer, and would roam proudly ip the towns and villages with 
nearly a dozen of these terrible captives of his skill wreathing their glittering 


* Soodar, or labourer, signifies the fourth tribe or caste of Hindoos, which is typified, 
being sprung from the feet of Brahma, thereby implying the menial situation of those 
belonging to it.. According to the Hindoo or Gentoo code, the first in dignity are. the 
Brahmins, as having figuratively sprang from the head of Brahma; the second class, the 
sittri (the military), from his heart, as denoting courage; the bice—i.e,, trader—from his 
stomach, as providing the neeessaries of life. 

+ “ The dancing snakes, which are carried in baskets throughout Hindoostan, procurea 
maintainance for a set of people who play a few simple notes on the flute, with which the 
snakes seem much delighted, and keep time by a graceful motion of the head, erecting 
about half their length from the ground and following the music with gentle curves, like 
the undulating lines of aswan’s neck. It is a well-attested fact that when a house is 
infested with these snakes the musicians are sent for, who, by playing ona flageolet, find 
out their hiding-places and charm them to their destruction, for no sooner do the snakes 
hear the musicthan they come softly from their retreat and are easily taken. If when 
the music ceases they are not immediately covered in the basket the spectators are liable 
to fatal results.”—See M‘Leod’s “ Voyage of the Alceste,”’ 
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spotted folds about his person in discusting sinuosity and terrific beauty.” Thus 
had Cosron frequently exhibited before him, while others had been content to 
convey their dangerous property in the usual covered baskets ; for none had pre- 
anna to compete with Cosron, the wondrous serpent-charmer of Cashmere. 
But now this Daara had come among them, and the great serpent exhibitions of 
Cosron were of course no longer a novelty ; no longer did he overhear whis- 
pered the flattering suggestion that he certainly must be familiar with some 
debta (devil), and no doubt could subdue the world if he chose to take the 
trouble. He was now no more than any other serpent-charmer—at all events he 
was only asoodar (they had none thought of this circumstance before, which is the 
same under all reverses of fortune, I believe). From all this it was evident 
that poor Cosron, though not having incurred that greatest of all calamities to a 
Hindoo—namely, loss of caste, had certainly lost much of his consequence, which 
in some parts of the world might be considered nearly as great a misfortune’; 
he felt, therefore, duly mortified by his rival’s success; he became uneasy—un- 
happy—I am afraid I must add—sinful; for Cosron was a pious Hindoo, and 
though an idolater, sedulous in his puja (worship), and faithful in all it had 
been permitted him to know : furthermore, his heart was good, his di 
kind and gentle. Both now were sorely tried; for he thoug of Daara, the in- 
truder on the wide field of his triumphs, the robber of his justly- 
fame; and they were evil thoughts, and he wished evil wishes towards his rival, 
as revelling in wild imaginings of terrible things that might happen should his 
vast collection of serpents—Alas! poor irritated Cosron, serpents more’ formi- 
dable than any thou hadst yet encountered ‘were instilling their destructive 
poison, spite of the harmony of thy better nature! But the competition did 
not’at last rest wholly with the principal actors therein ; partisans were aroused 
for each, and though Daara unquestionably stood conspicuous for some’ extra- 
ordinary and novel feats, and his control over the gliding monsters in ‘their 
terrible beauty demanded unqualified applause ; some there were who; re- 
viewing the former skill and courage so often evinced by Cosron, caused’ me- 
mory to re-echo the sweet magic of those strains that had drawn forth the 
lurking peril in their dwellings to, perchance, save some dear and precious life. 
Thus the claims of the rival serpent-charmers at length became a subject of 
extreme interest, resultimg in a determination to make public exhibition of their 
individual ability, to which the competitors themselves assenting, a certain 
was named, public announcement thereof was made, and the excitement speedily 
became universal. And now the appointed day was rh near, yet the gloom 
that had possessed Cosron, ever since the appearance of his triumphant rival, 
seemed to be unmitigated. 

The radiating manifestation of the Hindoo’s god had already become the 
smiling Vishnu of the West,* and the soodar acknowledged the reflection of 
those sacred beams, in the consecrated river at his feet, with reverence due, ere 
the gloomy reign of the destroying Siva should commence with the shadows of 
night; this duty performed, reclining upon the mat, beneath the palm-leaved 
veranda of his hut, he soon became absorbed in profound meditation.» But 
not the sweet quietism, the entrancing calm was his as when the mild lustre of 
the sunset hour is wont to be reflected by the bosom of content. He gazed 
sullenly upon the numerous serpent skins decorating his dwelling, as trophies of 
his skill. ‘ And can Daara,” he pondered, “ can he bring so many proofs of 
having freed from danger, perchance from death, the path of the wanderer and 
unwary, that Cosron must now rove from village unto village forgotten and 
uncared for? without even so much as recognition in token of past service for 
the once so admired serpent-charmer? Alas! the music that hath soothed a 
savage and base reptile, discourseth vainly unto hearts it so oft hath set at rest ; 
for fo! the presence of Cosron, that was wont to be desired, even as a draught 


® The Sun when in the East, is called Brahma, only from noon till evening ; while in 
the West, Vishnu ; at night, Siva.—Seely’s “ Travels to Elora,” page 165. , 
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from the sacred waters of the Ganges in the hour of death,* is become as the 
pillar of the mighty Sivaf level with the dust of the earth! What avails it 
that my birth was pronounced to be in a fortunate hour? that my rice- 
fields flourish, and my herds are thriving? and that even to crown my good 
fortune in all things my fair wife, my incomparable Parayata,} beauteous as the 
sacred flower from which she hath been named, is as the moon unto the stars 
even amongst the all-excelling daughters of Cashmere ?§ and that I love her so 
entirely as to desire no other wives ?|| Vishnu be praised! I am content with 
one: cheerfully does she _— the corn, and bear the pitcher to the sacred 
fountain: and ‘twas in the hour of good fortune when first I touched her gentle 
hand, across the holy table in her father’s house.” 

It was as thus absorbed in his sullen broodings, Cosron contemplated the skin 
of a huge and dangerous serpent, distinguished as the cobra de capello (hooded 
snake), his control of which had so oft excited admiration as left him with- 
out competitor, till the mee of the detested Daara in the valley. Me- 
chanically he raised to his lips the rustic flageolet that was suspended his 
waist. Languidly he breathed the simple, well-remembered strain, when sud- 
denly he becomes awed—horror-struck—and drops the instrument with the 
most unqualified amazement, as by degrees he perceives the skin inflated, glow- 
ing in all the native brilliancy of its revived colours, and breathing with renewed 
existence! Wreathing, bending itself in its usual dancing-like evolutions, it 
advances towards the now silent musician, who springing from his seat at this 
unexpected prodigy, had fascinated in his turn, remained with eyes of distended 
pare, unable to retreat. ‘“ Great Bramah!” he mentally ejaculated, as strange 

wildering thoughts flashed through his brain, “ Great Bramah ! is this a pre- 
cursor of thy last Avatar,** or is it the transmigration of some unhappy spirit, 
as penance for its evil deeds, into yon dreadful form?” And now the a 
hood-like excrescence near the creature’s head expanded itself wider—wider—the 
semblance of a human countenance within became each moment more distinct !{{ 


* “The Ganges is in such esteem among the Indians that it is worshipped as a god; and 
happy is the man that can procure any of its water to drink before he dies.”—WMillar’s 
Geography, page 77. 

t ‘A famous stone pillar, named Siva’s walking-staff, held in high veneration by the 
Hindoos. This pillar stood originally in one of the Hindoo temples which were destroyed 
by Aurungzebe. It was a very beautiful shaft of one stone, forty feet high, and covered 
with exquisite carving. Respecting this pillar, a tradition had long prevailed among the 
Hindoos that it was gradually sinking in the ground; that it had been twice the visible 
height it then showed ; and that when its summit was level with the earth, all nations were 
to be of one caste! and the religion of Brahma have an end.”—Bishop Heber’s Travels, 
vol. i., p. 420. 

} “ Parayata is the name of a most fragrant flower, said to grow in one of the many 
heavens of the Hindoos.’”—Sherwood’s “ Indian Pilgrim.” 

§ The women of Cashmere are of European complexion; much distinguished for their 
beauty and accomplishments; and are frequently purchased by the omrahs, and other men 
of high station, on that account. 

|| Polygamy is universally allowed among the Hindoos; with the exception of the 
Brahmins and Banians. 

@ The bride and bridegroom meeting at her father’s house, a table is placed between 
them ; across which, their hands are joined; while the Brahmin or priest, covering their 
heads with a cloth, bestows his benediction. 

** Avatar, or incarceration of the deity: of which the Hindoos believe several have 
already occurred at different periods, and are still in expectatiun of the tenth and last 
Avatar, which, they say, is to prove the destruction of evil, and the: restoration of all 
things to the primitive state of perfection, in the one Creator of all thing, who will then 
reign over the whole earth. 

tt ‘‘ The cobra de capello, or hooded snake (coluber naja), called by the Indians, the 
naag or nagoo, is a large and beautiful serpent; it is called the hooded snake, from having 
a curious hood near the head, which contracts or enlarges at pleasure.”—-M’Leod’s 
“ Voyage of the Alceste.” 

Millar, in describing this snake, further affirms that when dancing or otherwise excited, 
it opens this hood and discloses the semblance of a human face. 
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and at length a voice, strange and unearthly, thus addressed the astonished 


“Cosron, thou art unjustly treated: thy services are forgotten, and thy 
only meed is that of ingratitude: this thou must avenge, and by the destruction 
of him who hath been the author of thy reverse of fortune. Nay, start not: 
know that I aman emissary of Siva, the Destroyer; and have therefore assumed 
his favourite form, that of the great en Kaliya,* in which he first obtained 
rule, and hath continued to rule the children of the dust, from the beginning, for 
millions to obey—many, unconscious that they are serving him, and who love 
to boast of their freedom from his sway. But though Siva is despotic, and still 

lories to wound the heel of Kris. he well knoweth a time will come, when 
it shall be raised to bruise his head!{ and thinkest thou, Soodar, he will not 
pone gee er struggle, to maintain his empire? I tell thee there will be 
wa , that will shake the multifarious heavens of the children of the dust, 
and earth in its remotest centre! for the staff of Siva is broken, and his fall is 
near at hand. But thou, oh! Cosron, so oft hast rendered to him thy willing 
tribute of discontent, and murmuring, envy of thy rival’s fame, and wishes for 
his downfal, that Siva feels impelled thereby to reward thy allegiance, by 
recognising thy claim on his assistance ; which I now come empowered to bestow. 
and which will enable thee to destroy, not only the skill of thy rival, but also 
himself, shouldst thou so — it. Know, oh! thou who so willest to serve 
the mighty Siva, that I am the serpent of the sacred cave of Elephanti;§ and 
that my arrowy tongue, which I now drop at thy feet, is fraught, with poison 
the most death-dealing of our kind, and that its slightest touch will unsuspected 
immolate the receiver thercof, and leave the field of thy ambition unimpeded 
as before, for the distinction thou dost covet, together with its attendant con- 
sequences of wealth and worldly honours.” Cosron, as he listened, felt as there 
were strange fires shooting through every vein; the spirit of malignity—a de- 
sire to inflict pain, to witness agony, swelled his heart with horrid joy; never- 
theless, he was conscious of an under-current of contrary feeling ; as a some- 
what of pity—of See eam on to struggle for pre-eminence, and rendered 
thought a perfect chaos. Suddenly it seemed as though a faint shriek met his 
ear, succeeded by the well-known music of some serpent-charmer : 
there was also a rustling—a hissing, as of serpents, not far distant—the shriek 
a female’s, was emeninl and Cosron, startled by this combination: of agitating 


* “ Krishna overcame the serpent Kaliya; but was wounded in the combat.”—See 
Ward’s “‘ Hindoo Mythology,” vol.i., pp. 138 to 140. 

+ Krishna, the Indian Apollo, is one of the Avatars of the Hindoo creed. It must be 
acknowledged that the history of Krishna, however interlarded with the fantastic 
imagery of Hindoo Mythology, bears an undeniable resemblance to the Divine mission 
of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ: upon which subject Mr. Maurice affords much in- 
teresting detail in his “‘ Antiquities of Hindoostan,’’ together with a translation from the 
Bhavagat Pooraun and the Mahabbarat, vol. ii., pp. 323 to 479. 

$¢ We beg leave to direct the reader’s attention to the following remarkable attestation 
of M. Sonnerat, in his “ Voyage aux Indes,” that in the temples of Vishnu, dedicated to 
this incarnation, Krishna is represented with his body encircled by a cobra de 
which bites his foot: while in another picture he is painted as dancing on the head of this 
same monster, His followers have commonly these two pictures in their houses. The 
plates, No. 60 and 62, of Moor’s “ Hindoo Pantheon” also corroborate the above, as 
representing Krishna treading on the serpent’s head. 

§ This celebrated cave, justly distinguished as one of the most interesting antiquities 
of India, is situated in an island near Bombay; and is said to derive its name from the 
statue of an elephant hewn out of the rock, so life-like in appearance as to deceive the 
spectator within a hundred yards’ distance. The interior of this remarkable cave is said 
to be most elaborately wrought and sculptured to a vast extent, with figures and devices, 
symbolical of the Hindoo religion for ages past; and, according to Fitzclarence’s Jour- 
nal, “‘ the deadly cobra capella is by analogy placed in the hands of the destroying power 
in the famous Trimortri there represented.” For his very particular description, see 
his work above quoted, page 393. 
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sounds, at length awoke from what had been but a troubled dream! The smile 
of Vishnu had long time faded in the West; the calm moonbeam of “ lesser 
light,” was already reflected in the sacred stream, and glancing among the 
broad green leaves and golden fruit of the surrounding mango-groves. For a 
short space, the Hindoo gazed, bewildered by the recent wanderings of his ex- 
cited fancy, and scarce able to believe them such: yet all familiar objects 
appeared the same, and the skin of the enormous hooded-serpent opposite, 
hung lifeless as before. Impressed with the past, he yet rejoiced as his better 
nature triumphed with the awakened vigour of his mental faculties ; though 
still was he ome and galled, as remembering the acknowledged pre-eminence 
of Daara. Rising from his mat, he advanced to glance around from the verandah ; 
—suddenly he starts back with a sort of bewildering horror—for there at his foot 
lies the poisoned arrow of his so recent dream! Wasit possible ? Had it, then, 
not been a dream?—and where was the mysterious apparition? All without 
represented Nature in her calm loveliness as before he had slept: but not for 
the poor tempted one, thus owning the newly-awakened conflict within his own 
breast: for spite of his resentful feelings, and their base incentive, the guardians 
of the worthy were still attracted towards their charge, by that portion of their 
nature that remained struggling for ascendancy. But now his vision seemed 
renewed in all its former force: again he seemed to behold the strange serpent- 
apparition—and to hear the voice of evil counsel, justifying his sense of injury 
in the person of the new and successful serpent-charmer. Cosron took up the 
death-dealing implement, so mysteriously placed within his reach : it my orate 
to be the virulent part of a serpent’s tongue; and though but a mere lifeless 
portion of the formidable reptile, that accident might have caused being there, 
amid the collection of any one of his pursuit, the ar, by no means deficient 
in the superstitions of a Pagan, believed it to be still endowed with the —— 
rous attributes of its living nature, and with much agitation concealed it within 

the folds of his girdle. And again the music was heard—but much nearer, and 
evidently approaching his hut; while Cosron could perceive in the cloudless 
moon-beam, a bright elongated mass of verdant gold, waving and softly gliding 
among the long cusa-grass that rustled as before ; this was an object familiar to 
the serpent-charmer, well understood: but the music—nearer, still nearer, it 
sounded ; and concealed by the shelving form of the verandah, soon Cosron 
discerned also him, the source of the evil by which he was tormented. It was 
Daara himself, evidently luring the dreadful reptile to its destruction, un- 
conscious that his own was so near, as on—on—still he slowly came till within 
the shadow of the broad plantain immediately before the door of Cosron’s hut. 
And the arm was raised—yet Daara passed on with his quiet melody, and 
passed unharmed ; for at that same moment the shriek was repeated, succeeded 
by the approach of light rapid footsteps—a small soft hand is placed on that 
uplifted arm—a voice—a dear, well-known voice, salutes the ear of Cosron—it 
is that of Parayata, his well-beloved Parayata, who, her long dark hair 
dishevelled o’er her shoulders, and her fair cheek wan with terror now falls 
upon his neck! ‘ The serpent! the dreadful serpent! Vishnu be i my 
husband, thy music hath saved me.” For Daara was now out of sight; and 
his melody, that the serpent had followed, could no longer be heard. een was 
the remorseful pang that assailed the heart of Cosron, as the truth flashed 
upon his comprehension. With averted looks, and in hurried tones, he replied, 
“Tt was not my music, Parayata: it was—” He ceased abruptly; for how 
could he add, “ it was his whom I was on the point of destroying, and from the 
basest feeling.” Humbled, in his gratitude for this interposition of Providence, 
the Soodar stood awhile, trembling and abashed, before the power he had sup- 
plicated, ere sleep wove the troubled dream, that had left the impress of so 
much evil. At length recovering from his confusion, “ Thou art safe,” ex- 
claimed Cosron, embracing his still trembling wife. ‘ Thou art safe, my Para- 
yata, and though not by aid of mine, yet ought I to be thankful.” “ It was 
my good fortune, dear Cosron,” replied Parayata, “ that’ some passing serpent- 
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charmer crossed my path, and by his well-timed music hath been my preserver. 
Again I say, praise be unto Vishnu!” “ Truly do Iecho thy praise, my Para- 
yata: and it is but a brief space since I rendered him the homage due. And 
ought I, then, to serve his foe!” added the Hindoo within himself. Snatching 
the late mysterious gift from its concealment, he hurled it to a distance without 
his dwelling. And then Cosron felt as though relieved from. some terrible 
burden: he gazed tenderly on his lovely Parayata; he caressed his infant boy, 
his little Baaboo, a four-year-old prattler ; he became unembarrassed, as was 
his usual wont—he became cheerful—he seemed to be contented with his lot. A 
few more days had elapsed; and though in most parts of India serpent- 
charmers are more or less in requisition, nothing remarkable had been heard of 
either of the competitors, beyond the general and increasing excitement of ex- 
pectation, as the day of the public display of their individual skill drew near. 
“I will at least prepare for the strange contest,” thought the serpent-charmer, 
approaching the receptacle of his living collection. At that moment, his little 
son came bounding towards him, ‘ Father—father,” exclaimed the child, “ old 
Webbance, the cotton-weaver, pave me this that he found in the mango-grove : 
he laughed and said, ‘There take it to your father; when he sets all his snakes 
dancing perhaps he can bring it to life: for, by the flute of Krishna! I think 
Daara could.’” On hearing this innocent jesting repeated by his child, the 
medium of such unequivocal preference for his rival, the envy of Cosron. was 
revived in all its former vigour; though he fain would have disowned the 
feeling, even to himself. Placing his hand caressing hy upon the head of little 
Baaboo, he took the object presented to him, and immediately started with 
superstitious horror, as recognising the mysterious gift of his dream, and which 
he had cast from him but afew nights past! Irritated by galling recollections, 
he hastily concealed it once more within the folds of his girdle: while appa- 

ns, 


* rently intent on carefully examining the place of his danger-franght 


possessio 

“ Dear father,” said the child, coaxingly, “ make the great snake dance ;” for he 
was too well accustomed to the exhibition to entertain any fears, and would 
clap his little hands with delight, and even dare to touch them, when under the 
powerful influence of the melody. The “ great snake” of little Baaboo’s ad- 
miration, was accordingly set at liberty, together with many others of the 
terrible collection, and all, immediately fascinated by the usual means employed, 
commenced their dancing-like movements. How beautiful though terrible. the 
sight! How wondrous the power by which the monsters were controlled, a8 
slowly, gracefully winding and wreathing with each other, the ever-varying 
ld verdant tints of their spotted skins glowing in the bright sun-beam, 
ike the ions of earth, regulated by the harmony of reason, to reflect. the 
light and glory of Heaven! ‘This took place on the very in of the con- 
secrated stream flowing immediately before the entrance the serpent- 
charmer’s hut. All at once, some unex combination was produced, of 
more than usual attraction, causing the child, in ecstasy of admiration, to bound 
upward, and accidentally coming in forcible contact with his father’s arm ; the 

instrument was struck from his hand—it fell into the stream, and was instant] 
lost to view! ‘he means of protection were no longer in force, for the spell 
was broken. Of this the unfortunate serpent-charmer, but too well aware, 
caught his shrieking child to his breast in an agony of terror and despair! 
Surrounded by so many of the death-dealing reptiles, whither could he turn? 
A horrible fate appeared inevitable! Already the monsters, missing the en- 
chaining sounds, began to erect themselves with hissing ire, as preparing to dart 
upon their victims! “Lost! lost! my child!” with the infant’s terrified cries, 
were the only sounds heard—yet—no, no, not the only sounds—hark!. Oh, 
great Vishnu! a sound, sweet, mellifluous, and soothing, proceeds from the 
adjacent grove; it is that of another flute, breathed by another musician ! it is 


the ross asl melody of the serpent-charmers! the monsters hear it also, 
and as though by magic influence resume their former ecstatic evolutions ;_ and 
while the spell continues Cosron well knows that there is safety in approaching 
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them : placing his terrified infant on the ground, he therefore hastens to cover 
the snakes in their baskets, while under the influence of the music: though 
fearing each moment that from some accidental cause it might cease ere he had 
thus secured them. Under such apprehension, the agitated Soodar called to the 
unseen musician, in the name of the great Vishnu! to continue for awhile. 
The serpents at length replaced in their baskets, and the danger past, Cosron 
looked around him to observe that again it was the hour of sunset—beautiful, 
all-glorious sunset! that bids farewell with smiles and promise of bright 
return! blessed type of a promise unto all lands, of a day that shall arise, an 
eternal day, happier than ever yet hath gladdened this earth of temptation and 
of trial, of sorrow, yet also—of blessed hope! The Soodar, true to his faith, 
bent o’er the consecrated stream at this hallowed hour—yet did he pause; for 
how dared he render homage unto the Preserver, with the gift of the Destroyer 
still lying near his heart? Snatching the detested implement from its conceal- 
ment, like another Krishna, he crushed it in the dust beneath his foot, till quite 
immolated. "Twas then with the lightened heart of a clear conscience, that 
according to the prescribed furms of his creed, the Soodar thrice bathed his brow 
in the waters of the sun-lit stream, which being confluent with a branch of the 
Indus,* was rendered sacred to its Hindoo worshippers; while now, as contem- 
plating the reflection of the receding orb in those bright waters, he rejoiced in 
the a brighter one of the calm of his own repentant bosom. Presently a 
slight movement near him caused him to turn his head, and he encountered 
Daara, the rival serpent-charmer! still holding the rustic pipe of his pro- 
fession ; thus disclosing from whence the recent aid had so opportunely pro- 
ceeded. “I also,” said Daara, “ would fain render homage unto the great 
Vishnu at this sacred hour. Meet is it that I should: for in a dream was I not 
long since warned of pursuing danger in a serpent’s tongue: but which through 
the favour of the Divine preserver, I have hitherto escaped?” “ I have been 
no less favoured, good brother, couldst thou know,” replied Cosron, almost 
shedding tears of joy, “and of this shalt thou be further informed, when we 
meet in presence of the multitude assembled to witness our expected display of 
serpent-charming. To thee, oh Daara, am I indebted, not for my own life only, 
but that of my wife—my child—” he ceased abruptly from excess of emotion. 
“To me!” exclaimed Daara. “ Surely we have scarce met before; and are 
known to each other more by repute than sight: even now, I surmised not 
thine to be the voice urging me to continue my strains, on the abrupt ceasing 
of a serpent’s flute ; and though I well guessed the danger—” ‘ The danger 
is passed now, Daara,” replied Cosron, with significant expression. ‘“ We soon 
shall meet before the world, in exhibition of our individual skill: yet, notwith- 
standing our opposing interests, we shall meet as friends, and thou Daara, shalt 
acknowledge that Cosron hath controlled serpents—mighty monsters, perchance 
unknown to thee.” ‘ It may indeed prove so, my brother,” observed Daara, 
with composure. ‘I protest Ienvy thee not; and we shall meet in friendshi 
as thou sayest, even as now we part.” “ Doubt it not; doubt it not, g 
brother,” exclaimed Cosron, “ my pipe hath fallen from my hand, to be carried 
away by the stream ; but I have learnt that there is a harmony more sweet and 
durable, within the reach of all ; and so fare thee well, brother.” 

*Twas thus parted the rival serpent-charmers: the following day was that 
announced for the curious and novel exhibition: and Cosron, after the per- 
formance of the accustomed puja of all pious Hindoos, on the lotus-fringed 
banks of the sacred river, proceeded early in a course mage for some 
leagues beneath the far-extending shelter of the Banyan, tow: the most 
cultivated part of that beautiful valley, in all parts so richly cultivated by the 


* “Called also Sind: the word Indus being probably from the names of Hind and 
Sind belonging to two sons of Ham, son of Noah, the Suttyra of Hindoo chronology, 
and mentioned as a favoured personage, who with only seven others was preserved in an 
ark during a general deluge.”’—See Mr. Seely’s Travels, page 201. 
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liberal hand of Nature. The part to which the Soodar now bent his steps, was 
the chosen resort of several noble omrahs, and other persons of distinction; 
who were fain to make it their refuge from the required shackles of state, and 
the busy turmoil of the world in which their rank compelled them to move.* 
Now, amid these stately edifices, that notwithstanding their professed seclusion 
were in most instances conspicuous for the display of wealth and luxury sur- 
rounding them, arose the quiet habitation of a venerable Pundit,t who was in 
himself its most glorious ornament, as being a gem of learning and vast attain- 
ments, rendering him precious unto others, as his native virtues and true pie 
caused him to find that treasure in himself‘ Earth cannot give, nor take away.” 
Such was the learned and truly wise Pundit Mah Satarch ; @ name which in 
Hindostanee is literally translated, Great Star, and which he fully justified. 

The years of this estimable man had been many : he had lived to prove life 
a et, Set J to those around him as to himself; and the venerable gifts 
of Time hung about him, like the well-earned trophies of a mighty conqueror, 
honouring the worth they cannot dignify. Of the Musnavi sect, or worshippers 
of the “ One great Invisible,” Mah Satarah had learnt to survey Nature in 
all her varied phases, to trace each in its essence, unto the Eternal cause, the 
immutable source, as rays of the one vast mind, pervading all—manifested in 
all—to be comprehended alone, hy the creature he formed for his glory, and 
recipient thereof; the unly shrine of his worship on earth, Man—in the beginning, 
the image of his brightness, in whom he hath breathed a living soul—life of 
his own Life!—light of his Light !—the divine mepenenales spark of his 
own Immortality! In all parts of the habitable globe, notwithstanding the 
multifarious contrarieties of tongues, customs, prejudices, and opposing doctrines 
of the spiritual Babel, man stands everywhere a reasoning, reflecting, respon 
sible being, for elevated natures to become liberalised and wakened to rational 
conviction: thus had Mah Satarah, a seeker after truth, adopted many notions 
which occasionally startled his numerous disciples. He feared not publicly to 
decry the opinions promulgated of Chunar Fortt boldly asserting the locality 
of tixpulated ‘periods, as being inconsistent with the omnipresence of Divine pro- 
tection. 

It was in the midst of such discussions that he was wont reverently to 
advert to the rane Terese sly symbol of the “ Great Invisible” in the 
sacred cave at Elora,§ the mention of which would cause his auditors to simul- 


* Accorbing to Millar, this charming locality, termed the ‘‘ Paradise of India,” has 
been usually the resort of the Moguls in the sultry season; whither they have retired 
with their courts: as also many persons of distinction.—See his “System of Geo- 
graphy,” page 80. 

+ A Pundit is a learned Brahmin: a man of deep theological research, and great lite- 
rary eminence. 

{ In Chunar Fort, in the province of Bengal, is a place, supposed by the Hindoos to 
be the most holy in all India, and thus spoken of by Bishop Heber in his “ Journal,” 
vol. i., page 408:—* Colonel Robertson called for a key, and unlocking a very rusty 
iron door, in a very rugged and ancient wall, said he would show me the most holy place 
in all India. ‘Taking off his hat, he led the way into a small square court, overshadowed 
by an old Peepul-tree, which grew from the rock on one side, and from one of the 
branches of which hung a small silver bell: under it was a large slab of black marble ; 
and opposite, on the walls,a rudely-carved rose enclosed ina triangle. No image was 
visible ; but some Sepoys who followed us in, fell on their knees, kissed the dust in the 
neighbourhood of the stone, and rubbed their foreheads with it. On this stone, Colonel 
Alexander said, the Hindoos all believe that the Almighty is seated personally, though 
invisibly, for niae hours every day; removing for the other three hours to Benares. 
this account, is the generally-received notion, that Chunar can never be taken by an 
enemy but between the hours of six and nine in the morning! Even here, the seriously 
reflecting Hindoo rejects all outward symbols as the supposed actual presence of the 
Deity.” 

There is no idol in front of the great altar in the temple of Karli, at Elora. A 
Brahmin, speaking of this altar, exclaimed, in nearly the words of our poet, “ Him first, 
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taneously bow their heads. Well was it for the venerable Pundit that his own 
unblemished reputation combined with his elevated position to raise him above 
reproach : since he had been known to have once risked scandal, by adminis- 
tering to a fainting Pariah, a draught of water from his own sacred hand !—nay, 
more, that he had boldly endeavoured to justify the impure act, by certain 

from a strange Shaster belonging to some Christian Feringhees;* he 
Frould also, when discoursing of the holy Trimurtit cali attention to many 
portions of the Sanscrit, alluding to their final annihilation} an assertion b 
which he greatly amazed some of his auditory : inasmuch that many, althoug 
with free access to those sacred records, and staunch risa of their creed, 
were, like those of more enlightened shores, far too deeply engrossed by their 
“ farms” and their “ merchandise,” to be very solicitous upon the subject, and 
some perhaps not even cognisant of the authority quoted ; proving thereby, 
idol-worship to be by no means peculiar to any part of this deteriorated earth ; 
and that in truth if the industrious missionaries of Great Britain were to re- 
main at home, they would find ample grounds for their pious labours: never- 
theless, we wish the hearty “ God speed,” that must ever attend the “ zealous 
in good works.” 

The dews of early morning were yet bright upon the grass and rich 
clustering foliage of the fair vale of Cashmere, when a ey individual of the 
Soodar caste craved admission at the ever-readily unfolding gate of the 
venerable Pundit. His attire and demeanour were that of the common gopas 
of the valley ; and some of the same class, passing at the time, observed. to 
each other that they certainly recognised their neighbour, Cosron, the noted 
serpent-charmer of Cashmere. Meanwhile, his early departure on the morning 
of the great day of general excitement, in which he was expected to take so 
parr aust a part, failed not being attended by the usual result among rustic 
neighbours; the gentler portion of which wondered and whispered together, 
imparting their several opinions, as each, her pitcher resting on her shoulder, 
or the knot of her dark-braided tresses, her white drapery, tinged by the cloud- 
less sunshine, combined a picturesque group, resembling the fair women of 


Him last, Him midst, Him without end.’ He rejected all ideas of assimilating Budha, 

(or Brahma) with the “ Eternal God,” who, he said, was “‘ One alone, without beginning 

without end; and that the circular altar was his emblem.”—Seely’s “ Travels to Elora,’’ 
age 73. : 

* ‘ The term Feringhee (or Frank) is applied indiscriminately to all Europeans in the 

East, of whatever religious profession. 

+ Brahma, Vishnu, and Mah-Jeva, the three Hindoo deities, were perhaps originally 
personifications of the Creating, Preserving, and Destroying, or as it may be understood, 
the Re-producing power of the Supreme Being. 

} The following is, on the authority of Sir William Jones, an extract from the Yoog 
Vashiesti, a very ancient composition in Sanscrit :—“ Brahma, Vishnu, and Mah-deva; 
notwithstanding their exalted dignity, fall into the jaws of non-existence.” 

In spite of the quaintness, and (if permitted the expression) flippancy of the 
above, we cannot but at once perceive its coincidence with the Sacred page, declaring 
the ultimate dissolution of “ all things created” when He, the uncreated, shall be “ all in 
all.” There.is inthe same learned authority a note upon the subject, so finely illustra- 
tive, and so pithy in detail, that we cannot forbear risking the infringement of our 
allotted space, by the following extract: —“ You are not toconsider Brahma, Vishnu, or 
Mah-deva, and other incorporate beings, as the Detty; although they have each the deno- 
mination of deva, or divine; these are all created; while the Supreme Being is without 
beginning or end; unformed, and uncreated—worship and adore Aim. The worship 
which is paid to inferior deities, and the representations of them, proceeds from this: 
mankind in general are more affected by appearances than realities; the former they 
comprehend, but the latter are difficult to be understood : thus, learned tutors first place 
figures before their pupils, that their minds may become composed and conducted dy 
degrees, to the essential Unity, who survives the annihilation; when the Debtas, and all 
created existence, are dissolved and absorbed into his essence.’”’—Sir William Jones’s 
Life, page 363. 
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primeval days, on their way to the ancient wells and flower-wreathed fountains 
of their native clime. “ But tell us, dear Parayata,” began one, “ how the 
matter chanced. Was it in peortoeming pya that your husband cast his soul- 


breathing flute into the sacred stream “ Alas! no, my sister,” replied the 
wife of Cosron. “T rere to say, it fell by accident. Oh! great Bramah; 
had it been the holy Gunga !—(Ganges).”_“ True,” observed another, of en- 
thusiastic demeanour, ‘“ that had indeed been a blessing. Well know I thy 
piety, dear sister: and I doubt not wert thou performing tupseya (sacred 
pig i ), thou wouldst cast therein thy dearest treasures: even thy little 
boo, here, who thou so lovest; well knowing thou wert thus securing his 
eternal happiness.” A murmur of approval from the surrounding women, 
here succeeded, accompanied by much pious bending of heads, and other tokens 
of corresponding sympathy. Nor was the fair Parayata deficient in this ex- 
ression : notwithstanding the unconscious child was at the same moment 
wn closer to her side. ‘‘ Ah! my brave sister,” continued the last speaker, 
with increasing fervour, “ or to joyfully cast him under the wheels of the great 
sacrificial car—the renowned Jugunnathu!”* Poor Parayata still reverently 
bowed her head with those of her companions; but this time little Baaboo re- 
ceived a kiss, and when his lovely Hindoo mother again looked up, a tear, not 
his own, was son, glisteuing on his infant cheek. And now the fair prattlers 
revived the original subject of their curiosity: and while some conjectured 
their worthy neighbour to have resorted to the wise Dervise of the valley, 
others gravely suggested his having sought some wondrous magician, whose 
spells and talismans should make the exhibition of his rival not worth a 
monkey's peep froma palm tree. Time had meanwhile progressed, to collect 
numerous gay troops from all parts: on they came with all the buoyant ex- 
citement of merry Sanity folk ; while the mingling of revelry and rural music, 
dancers bearing garlanded idols decked also with streamers, resembled the fes- 
tival in honour of Durga, Goddess of Nature.f Certainly the announcement 
that had from’ the first spread far and wide, had by no means diminished in 
proportionate interest, and even the distant cities of Delhi and Lahore poured 
forth their learned pundits, and other geve personages; professedly, as they 
averred, to seize the opportunity thus afforded for wee ie discussion ‘on 
the nature of the tortuous race, and their remarkable sensibility to the er 
of music; many being accompanied by their vakeels,} and most in’ i 
moonshees,§ for the purpose of taking notes, as occasion might require. 
were also present a few Feringhee travellers, from the British Isle; who, 
escorted by a respectable native interpreter, were in their turn objects. of the 
surprise they displayed. At first, on beholding the throng, they inquired, with 
an expression of horror, if a Hindoo widow was about to pe 2 5 with the re- 
volting custom of burning herself upon the funeral pile of her husband : 
though, in fact, they could scarce speak of aught beside the magnificent Kootub 
Minar,and its remarkable neighbour, the Jmmoveable Pillar of all metals, || no 


® This dreadful act, as also that of voluntary drowning in the river Ganges, are among 
the much-to-be-lamented ceremonies of Hindoo superstition still existing in India. 

+ Among the numerous Hindoo festivals in honour of these deities, none have been 
described by travellers, as more splendid and imposing, than that of Durga, the Goddess 
of Nature: in which may be traced the heathen rites of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
in worship of their Flora, Pomona, Ceres, &c.—at this day the delight of the holiday- 
loving rustics of Britain, in their rural welcome of the first of May ! : 

Vakeel—a literary scribe: generally learned in the law. 
i Moonshee—a man of literary talent. A learned philosopher, independent of theo- 


| For some curious particulars relating to this splendid monument of art, we are in- 
debted to the note-book of a young military officer, very recently returned with his 
regiment after a five years’ station in Bengal. The correspondence of our intelligent 
friend during his Indian sojourn, afforded a description of the celebrated Kootub Minar, 
standing about ten miles from Delhi: it is three hundred feet in height, and said to have 
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less to the reflecting mind a silent lesson for human endurance, than as being 
of one of the noblest specimens of earthly deur, and glory of human skill. 
And now was it, that, making all due allowance for the differing customs, 
despotic government, the still more arbitrary rule of superstition, and above 
all, the iron demarcation of caste in India, it soon became evident that King Mob 
everywhere maintains his empire: and though the sanctified Brahmin and 
illustrious Sittri, shrank, lest even their garments should be contaminated by 
contact with some wretched chancalus (outcast), yet there was soon an un- 
avoidable admixture of rajah and ryott, howdah and hackery (waggon), and 
the rear of many a gilded ruit and splendid palanquin, was closed by noisy 
troops of the hellachore (rabble), nor were there wanting the sanyasis and 
yogees of painful revolting penance. Fakeers, grave astrologers, sword- 
swallowing jugglers, and juggling friars, with occasionally some picturesque 
specimen of the strange migratory race of palm-tracing lore, and gipsy 
cajolery.* Persons of distinction, and those of respectable castes, were already 
occupying their several tents, reared in proportion to their individual rank, or 
means: but each scrupulously biassed by the Hindoo laws precluding indiscri- 
minate mingling of repast: not but there were almost an equal portion of the 
reckless of all distinctions, publicly complying with the solicitations of the 
numerous venders of arrack, éarce,t the nth of the intoxicating bang, dreamy 
opium, and “all the drowsy syrups of the East.” And then, too, amid the 
mingling din of trumpets, gongs, horns, and rattling twm-tums (small drums), 
arose the chaunt of priestesses, as preceding the “ great and mighty of earth,” 
after the manner of those at Madras. ny had from distant parts joined 
the dense column forming the somewhat motley caravan in order to avail them- 
selves.of the near proximity of one of its established halts, to the scene of 
poner interest: so that wealthy merchants and shrewd traffickers might be 

eard eagerly discussing the main chance by the side of stern-browed fakeers, 
and pious hadjees, professing utter indifference to the chances of life altogether : 
while those of the sleek dromedary, tall camel, gay umbrella, and obsequious 
pipe-bearer, as they moved onwards, in all the pride of “dyed garments” and 
vermillion-streaked visages,§ were contrasted by an equal proportion, appearing 
to have been more solicitous of the accommodating way-side serait to prepare 


been erected by a General Kootub centuries ago, in commemoration of his victories. 
“Close to this admirable specimen of human skill,” continues this gentleman, ‘is 
another, called the metal pillar, from its combining, as is said, with gold and silver, every 
other known metal. But the circumstance which endows it with peculiar interest, (and 
is certainly very singular) is the apparent impossibility of removing it, or of even as, 
certaining the depth of its foundation. Nadir Shah caused deep excavations to be made 
around it; but in vain: he then assailed it with cannon; and lastly had an immense fire 
kindled in expectation of melting the noble edifice; but fortunately for the admirers of 
sculpture, it remains one of its most magnificent specimens at this very day.” 

* “In the Province of Bengal are a race of gipsies from the upper provinces, in form 
and feature like the European; but far blacker here than in England.”~-Heber’s 
Journal, page 1234. 

¢ The manner of obtaining this liquor is described in Forbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs;”’ 
who after a particular account of the cocoa-nut tree, thus contiuues:—“ Many of the 
trees are not permitted to bear fruit: but the embryo bud, from which the blossoms and 
nuts would spring, is tied up to prevent their expansion; and a small incision being then 
made at the end, there oozes in gentle drops, a cool pleasant liquor, called tarce or toddy, 
the fermented and distilled becomes an intoxicating spirit.”” Thus much our learned 
authority, respecting one of the “‘ kindly fruits of the earth;” all good and excellent gifts 
of a wise and bounteous Provider, when not perverted from their “ fair uses” by erring 
man. The same liquor, or similar, is also procured from the palm (date) tree, according 
to Dr. Clarke in his travels through Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

In the Black Town at Madras, usually called Fort St. George by the English, bands 
of female choristers, belonging to Pagan temples erected there, often chaunt in companies 
before the men of distinction that are passing along the streets. We believe these are 
the inferior class of officiating priestesses, called the Ramgannies. 

§ “ At a Hindoo festival, a large body of the people had vermillion rubbed over their 
bodies, faces, and apparel.” —Heber’s Journal, page 100. 
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some hoarded morsel of Aibbob, or savoury pillan, than in availing themselves 
of the cleansing water-tank always appended: and then while some ed 
with fond complacency, their beautiful tame bulls* of hides scrupulously cared 
for, and gilded horns wreathed with flowers; others were caressing their 
favourite monkeys, that roguishly from many a luxurious mohaffah 
gitet), with all the conceited airs of a petted lap-dog, from the window of a 
hionable English equipage. But what irresistible opportunities were afforded 
the idle young wags, with their little docile bayas! + and how frequently was 
the glittering ‘ica slily snatched from the rd forehead, as the well-trained 
bird, obedient to the given signal, bore the playful theft triumphant to its 
master! how did the sudden tingling of silver bangles,{ proclaim the agitated 
step of the pretty wearer! while in some instances, the bright smile of dark- 
fringed orbs from the otherwise-closely-drawn choudra (linen veil), served to 
indicate a not too angry suspicion of the saucy trespasser ; neither that the 
casual admiration of certain dashing young rajpoots§ and noble omrahs, 
awakened by the momentary disarrangement of the said choudra, had been 
wholly unheard. In the midst of all, however, a simultaneous shout pro- 
claimed the approach of the rival serpent-charmers: one of them, at least : 
‘twas Daara, conducting a large, gaily-painted hackery; adorned by muslin 
draperies, festooned with garlands, and drawn by a number of white bulls of 
ittering harness. It was occupied by the well-known serpent-baskets; and 
m the girdle of their owner was suspended the pipe that had so oft performed 
wonders, and from which so much more than ordinary might naturally be an* 
rt ene on the present occasion. Daara was heartily welcomed by the as¢ 
sembled peasantry; and by those of his own caste in particular: but where 
was his rival ? ere was the old friend and favourite of all the valley, 
Cosron? “Let us but-be patient,” whispered one of his partisans to a com- 
nion, “this fellow will amuse for awhile ; but, by the heel of Krishna! ‘our 
riend Cosron wears the wreath ; I may not tell thee now, but believe me he; 
but yesternight, spoke to me of terrible and unsuspected serpents, that he 
would subdue to the surprise of all.” The speaker was interrupted by a 
general hasty receding among the assembled throng as a fierce array of bristling 
crests and arrowy tongues sprang from the now unclosed baskets! "Twas but 
for a moment—the serpent-charmer breathed a few simple notes of the well- 
known melody, and the monstrous reptiles fell into their usual graceful evo- 
lutions, as, wreathing and intertwining their opal-hued scales, reflecting the 
lowing sunshine, they moved, a huge living lattice-work of terrific beauty! 
ny succeeding wonders were wrought by the skilful serpent-charmer, nor 
was the facility with which he at length restored them to their assigned re- 
les, his least acknowledged feat. The name of Daara was shouted in 
triumph ; when suddenly that of Cosron was also heard. “ True—” replied 
several voices, “ We should be just, my brothers: it is now Cosron’s turn. 


* According to Bishop Heber, tame bulls are kept in the streets; and pet monkeys are 
equally numerous in the houses. 

+ A particular account of the bird, called Baya, or Indian Grass-beak, will be found 
in the second volume of ‘“* Memoirs of Arts and Sciences,” page 220, Ed., 1798. It is 
called Baya in Hindoo; Barbera in Sanscrit ; Badui in the dialect of Bengal, and Zanawit 
in Arabic. The following amusing account of the Baya bird, is by At‘har Ali Khan, of 
Delhi :—“ One instance of his docility I can mention with confidence, having often 
been an eye-witness of it: the young Hindoo women of Benares and in other places, 
wear very thin plates of gold called tica, slightly fixed by way of ornament between 
their eye-brows; and as they pass through the streets, itis not uncommon for the young 
gallante who amuse themselves with training Bayas, to send the bird at a particular 
signal, to pluck the ornament from the forehead of the wearer thereof, who bears it 
triumphantly to her admirer.”’ 

$ Bangle—an ornament of small bells usually worn about the ancles of the Indian 
women. 

§ Rajpoot, a military officer. 
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Where is our old friend?” Just then the general attention was diverted by 
the appearance of a closed palanquin, slowly approaching; there was a quiet 
dignity in its movement, a noble simplicity in its rich exterior, that filled the 
beholders with respect equal to their surprise, on recognising it on such light 
occasion as that of the venerable and so universally-venerated Pundit, the 
justly-renowned Mah Satarah. And now might indeed be seen the vast im- 
portance of caste, in the acknowledged and the privileged, as other learned 
pundits and their moonshees salaamed profoundly: bare-headed Brahmins, 
their faces bearing the marks indicative of the deity they professed to serve, 

roudly displaying the poitu, or sacred cord, girding their shoulders: attenuated 
ator of filthy garments and withered limbs of self-inflicted penance, con- 
fident as zealous, rushed boldly before him; while the lone Pariah, and wretched 
Chancalus, “ standing afar off,” that “‘ dared not so much as lift up their eyes,” 
little deemed how, even in a Pagan land, the heart vay serving the All-mer- 
ciful, was most with those that supplicated mercy. ‘The covlies (or bearers) 
had rested their honoured burden upon a grassy mound, beneath the shade of 
one of the noblest poe trees of the spacious plain; and the curtains of the 
palanquin being withdrawn, its venerable occupant arose as about to-address the 
surrounding throng, and the simultaneous hush that floated on the air evinced 
the homage rendered far less to wealth, learning, and lofty caste, than the 
simple dignity of a blameless life. “ Dear friends,” he began, “ friends and 
brothers of all castes, often have ye hearkened to the words of these aged lips, 
that are now about to address ye, upon that which hath thus drawn ye together, 
the claims of one well known to all—Cosron, the serpent-charmer. He is even 
now at hand to receive your king greetings, and I trust your congratulations 
also, when ye shall have hearkened to that he hath prayed me to detail.” The 


worthy Pundit then proceeded to unfold the purport of Cosron’s early visit on 
that very morning ; who had confessed his mortifications, his hoarded jealousies 
and angry conflicts. “‘ Ambition, my friends,” continued Mah Satarah, “ whether 
of the monarch, the warrior, or gopa of the valley, is still the same, to be justi- 


fied only by its object. In the troubled soul of our brother, it wrought much 
evil: and the ever-ready agents of the Destroyer, attracted by their kindred 
sympathies in human nature, had proved Cosron an easy prey; but that, amid 

his trials and conflicting passions, he forgot not the homage due to the Pre- 
server, who, in like manner attracted by that portion of his own nature inducing 
prayer, vewarded the suppliant by the impulse of repentance, and strength to 
resist our common enemy. Such are the blessings—such the good gifts of Al- 
mighty promise ; though not immediately apparent unto the dwellers of earth. 
Then was it, that humbled and abashed before Divine wisdom, Cosron perceived 
how he had sought to destroy the very agent of his own preservation, and that 
of lives most dear to him. ‘Thus impressed, behold how with tears of grateful 
joy, he now congratulates the object of his late jealousy, and abandons com- 
petition. Award, then, the honour due to him who by his skilful melody ruleth 
the deadly foes of mortal life besetting our path on earth: but, in my mind, 
dear friends, is the far more glorious conquest his, who hath subdued the 


insidious foes of life immortal, by the harmony of a soul at peace with 
Heaven.” 














SKETCH OF METTERNICH. 


“Der mortuis nil nisi bonum” is a saying which, perhaps, may be deemed 
applicable to deposed statesmen as well as defunct individuals; but in the 
instance of both we consider that the truth alone should prevail. At the same 
time, while — this personage to the number of statesmen whose career we 
have lately sketched, we shall, in his present position, while stigmatising his 
ae turpitude, feel no disinclination to acknowledge any private virtues. 

ess is not due to the individual, and more can scarcely be expected either from 
the community or ourselves. 

Merrernicu is the representative of anold Austrian family, renowned before 
him for tyranny and intrigue. Several of its members have also been distinguished 
for military talent, andthe subject of this sketch, himself destined to an unenviable 
immortality which will throw all the predecessors of his house into shade, was 
born at Coblentz, on the 15th of May, 1773. The details of his early life and 
education are unknown ; or, if known, are unimportant, and would in no degree 
interest the reader here. At fifteen years of age he entered the University of 
Strasburg as a student, then under the direction of the celebrated Kock, and 
had the advantage of finding himself associated with the still more celebrated 
Benjamin Constant, who was pursuing his education at the same seat’ of 
learning, and with whom he contracted an intimacy, retained, it is said, for many 
years subsequently, though their principles so widely differed. On the com- 
pletion of their studies the trio separated, and returned to their respective 
countries—Constant to France, labour, honour, and its consequent neglect; 
Metternich, after passing another year at another German college, to a position 
which immediately drew his name from obscurity, or rescued it from the vulgar 
herd of aristocratic profligates, but consigned it undying obloquy in other ages. 

His connexions of course immediately secured him employment in a land 
where, equally as in England, office, with its attendant rank and emolument, was 
then considered the exclusive privilege of birth. It is but justice, however, 
to Metternich to add that he had already developed talent, to justify the nomi- 
nation. Unlike the aristocratic imbeciles who are permitted to monopolise 
power in Britain, and look upon state and people alike as their prey, he had 
even at this early age exhibited undoubted ability, and at the Congress of 
Rastadt, where he commenced his official career as Austrian secretary, gave 
many indications of that acuteness and address for which he was aft 
remarkable. He was also at the same time, it must be admitted, not less con- 
spicuous for unscrupulous atrocity. The murder of the French ambassadors 
on returning from that conference, if not plotted by him, was at least approved 
and glossed over with as much callousness as the recent cold-blooded murder, at 
his instigation, of the Austrian nobles in Gallicia. 

Napoleon, however, was not the man to submit to such outrage. He had 
lately before seized the imperial crown, and now wielded its sceptre with an 
iron grasp. The vast columns of France, assembled on the shores of Boulogne, 
were instantly set in motion. With equal astonishment and admiration Europe 
beheld that unequalled march from the coasts of the Channel to the confines of 
the Danube ; such as past ages had not seen, and future, in point of originality 
and boldness, can scarcely be expected to see. Over a route of many hundred 
miles the stately battalions of the empire passed with the precision of parade, 
and took up their pre-ordered position at its termination with the certainty of 
clock-work. Such organisation and forethought had never before been wit- 
nessed; no interruption was permitted to occur by the way, and many of the 
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divisions arrived at the hour affixed six weeks yee ree The great soul who 
planned all this had his reward. At Ulm the Austrian army, invested on every 
side, was constrained to surrender without a blow; and what has been con- 
sidered to reflect indelible infamy on Mack was in reality the inevitable result of 
Napoleon’s genius. 

Metternich himself possessed too much penetration not to discern powers so 
Gigantic, and accordingly at this period seemed inclined to attach himself to 

apoleon’s triumphal car. But his counsels were overruled ; Count Stadion, his 
patron, who then administered the government of Austria, was disposed to 
resist, and a wider field of operations was arranged, which terminated in the still 
more brilliant defeat at Austerlitz. Had the advice of Metternich, who even 
already was distinguished for caution and circumspection, been followed, this da: 
of humiliation for Austria might, it is said, have been avoided. Metternic 
advised delay, and recommended that operations should. be suspended till Russia 
could advance, and Prussia, with the rest of Germany, be armed for the struggle. 
But the counsels of the less wary Stadion prevailed. Flushed by the arrival 
of a Russian division, and confiding, apparently not without reason, in the 
splendid array and equipment of the Austrian army—the noblest the house of 

apsburg yet brought into the field—he resolved to peril all upon a cast, 
and the prostration of the empire was the result of the throw. Before Prussia 
could advance to the contest, the conflict was decided ; and while Austria was 
thus humbled by her tardiness and truckling, she subsequently expiated both 
on the field of Jena. 

After the battle of Austerlitz, Count Stadion had designed Metternich to re- 
present Austria at the court of Russia; but the Emperor, Francis LII., enter- 
taining a still higher opinion of his prescience, and surmising perhaps that in that 
quarter the opportunity for the moment was past, appoin him instead to the 
court of Napoleon. August, 1806, he set out for the conqueror’s head- 
quarters ; and his elegant address and engaging aspect instantly secured him 
attention. Metternich was now in the prime of Site. his oe was attractive ; 
his manners were refined ; his appearance was courtly, and his expenditure pro- 
fuse. No representative of England was then at the court of the Tuilleries, and 
none of the other ambassadors who crowded the imperial levees could vie in 
magnificence with the rich and splendid Austrian. His allowances were superb 
and his own private resources great; his equipages and entertainments ac- 
cordingly were gorgeous; and asit was Napoleon’s foible then to indulge in the 
frippery of a court, these were not without their effect on the mind of the 
emperor. 

he ruler of Europe was fascinated: but the gay and elegant Austrian was 
not immersed in pleasure. While this apparentiy formed the chief object of 
his life, he was in reality watching with intensity the conduct of the emperor, 
and eager to seize the smallest opportunity for the advantage of Austria, to 
promote whose interest, it must be owned, he was always devoted. Napoleon 
soon discerned this, and a change consequently occurred. While: others only 
noted the profusion and seeming carelessness of the envoy, the emperor ok- 
served the emissary who was oa his subversion, though ignorant yet that. 
he was ultimately to deprive him of his crown. 

A change thus occurred. Deeming himself deceived, Napoleon now turned 
his attention to the humiliation of the Austrian empire. The states of Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg were raised from electorates into kingdoms at its expense. 
Twelve hundred square miles of territory and a population of three millions of 
citizens were allotted to the former at the expense of the house of Hapsburg, and 
Wurtemburg received a still greater accession of dominion, lately sul:jected to the 
authority of the cabinet of Vienna; Venice, too, the Tyrol, the dukedom of 
Dalmatia (allotted to Soult), and five cities of the Danube, designed with other 
territories to reward other followers of the emperor, were likewise seized on by 
Napoleon; and other aggressions to his possessions were contemplated when 
Austria considered it expedient to avert the menaced spoliation by a total 
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who changes of policy. Metternich had previously entertained hopes of ‘being able 
very to enlist the Emperor Alexander cnihie side, and meditated with him toaee 
con- attack upon France; but the czar, intending himself shortly ‘afterwards. to 
It of deceive Napoleon in turn, with that subtlety, yet seeming insouciance, which 

formed part of his character, and is so characteristic of the policy of the Russian 
sso court, was at this moment apparently the slave of Napoleon, and had acqui 
If to in all his projects at the recent interview at Tilset. Still more ominous con- 
, his cessions were anticipated from the autocrat at the approaching conference of 
d to Erfurth, and Metternich, to avert the blow, consequently received instructions 
still to affect utter devotion to the interests of France and. the views of its emperor. 
even He obeyed: for—unlike another tyrant who has recently sought shelter and 
sda: found a palace on British shores, ie the especial favour of that queen whom 
‘nic. he duped and outraged—Metternich has invariably been almost wholly free 
ussia from selfish considerations; and it may be added to the merit—if merit it be— 
ggle. that all his despotism, his falsehoods, his frauds, his cruelties, his villanies, and 
rival countless atrocities have almost exclusively been directed not for his own in- 
. the terest but for that of his couxtry. ile Louis Philippe rarely had other 
se of words than “I and my family” out of his mouth, and never any other 
cast, impulse for one moment out of his thought, the Austrian despot was imbued 
ussia by nobler, or at least less sordid, motives; and his chief considerations were 
. was concentrated upon Austria. He has of course amassed, or had amassed, trea- 
both sures at her expense, as most statesmen do at the expense of their country ; but 
while indulgence is extended to our own premier, who is understood to have 
0 ree realised a fortune in the public service, it may be hoped that since his arrival 
nter~ on our shores, the ideration due in most instances to misfortune will be 
that extended to the gigantic though fallen minister, of whom in the midst of all his 
o the crimes it can never be asseverated that he was influenced by pecuniary aggran~ 
1ead— disement or selfish objects. No member of the house of Metternich was 'un- 
him duly promoted ; and few of the ex-despot’s connexions indeed were advanced to 
tive 5 situations of emolument: whereas here it would be easy to point out the 
 pro- brothers, cousins, and other relatives of ministers, elevated to offices in chureh‘ 
, and and state, who, had they not been the sons of dukes and earls, would have 
vie in been screaming songs in the streets, or retailing ballads for the fi stationers. 
1perb Yet such is the inconsistency of human life; with affected horror. we de~ 
8 ace nounce despotism and peculation in other lands, while apparently insensible or 
n the abjectly submissive to still greater enormities in our own. 
f the apoleon, though already distrustful of Metternich, was capable of appre- 
ciating this redeeming trait, if not lofty motive, and accordingly received the 
an was new ambassadorial advances with all the cordiality due to a man whose public 
ct of conduct might be reprehensible, but on whose private honour there rested 
ror, no stain. Metternich more than reciprocated these new relations; all his tact 
ia, to and address and allurements were at once brought into play. His courtly 
oleon manner, elegant demeanour, and profound knowledge of the graces, the forme, 
| only and the fopperies of a court, soon made the expected impression on the mind of 
x ob- the emperor, more intent at this than at any other period of restoring the old 
t that. system of etiquette, ceremony, and grimace, which marked the era of the 
ancient régime. Amongst a train of courtiers all r to prostrate themselves 
urned at his feet, Napoleon readily remarked and selected ernich, whose attitude 
varia was respectful without being submissive, and urbane without ever descending 
pense. to the vilesycophancy characteristic of the vulgar herd who contended with him 
ons of for the imperial favour. And he accomplished his object. Stern to the others, 
g, and Napoleon was gracious to him; no rudeness was ever displayed by the emperor 
to the _ to the elegant young envoy—on the contrary, he was frequently chosen from 
om. of out the assembled crowd for the honour of private conversation with the ex- 
other traordinary man who had swayed the destinies of Europe; and it is recorded 
on by of him that he invariably on these occasions acquitted himself with distinction. 
when “You are very young,” said the emperor to him one day, during one of these 


, total interviews, “ to represent here one of the oldest houses in Europe.”~-“ Your: 
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Majesty was hardly my age at the battle of Austerlitz,” was the imme\iate and 
happy reply. Napoleon smiled, bowed, and passed on, it was remarked by an 
attendant courtier. ; 

But still the machinations of Austria proceeded ; and Metternich dyring the 
whole of this period—and indeed during the whole of his life—was only — 
the hollow part characteristic of Austrian policy. The conference of Erf 
came on, and the treaty consequent on it supervened. The French emperor 
was by this convention enabled by the Russian to act as he chose in Spain and 
the south-western portion of Europe—on condition, it is supposed, tha; the czar 
in return received permission to prosecute his designs on Constantinople and 
the opposite extremity. Napoleon consequently proceeded to Spain, and a few 
weeks beheld one of his brothers raised to its throne as a tributary King. He 
was rapidly, in unison with his ally, advancing to accomplish the rest, when in- 
telligence of the whole affair reaching the ears of Metternich, the Austrian 
cabinet, by his advice, seized the opportunity for hostilities. Intelligence of the 
fatal check sustained by the French at Baylen had scarcely reached Vienna ere 
the whole force of the house of Hapsburg was hastily assembled to ‘ollow up 
the deadly blow. The services of Metternich were employed to gai or eajole 
the northern autocrat, and so successfully exerted that Alexander, alwxys hollow 
and perfidious, stood by inactive while Austria was preparing to deal sis ally a 
stroke which in his absence possibly might be fatal to the ascendancy oi France 
and its fiery ruler. 

But Napoleon was prompt. He had scarcely received information of the 
disaster at Baylen ere he flew from Germany to the Peninsula with excle speed, 
and throwing himself impetuously on horseback instantly on his arrival, in half 
an hour overwhelmed the forces of Spain at Burgus. Austria meanwhile had 
risen; and the French emperor, ever ready, again spurred back with equal 
celerity. In a few days he again strode over the plains of Germany. Within 
a few hours of his arrival at head-quarters, the celebrated field of ~~ Sate was 
fought, and the forces of Austria, ately so menacing, were again crushed to the 
ground. 

The position of its empire now was desperate. The enraged Freuch ruler 
threatened dismemberment, if not utter annihilation ; and all the art and address 
and ability of Metternich, on whom Austria mainly relied for safety, were 
required to avert the impending blow. But an opportunity occurred of which he 
dexterously availed himself. apoleon, it is well known, was childless; and 
Josephine, the faithful ee of his fortunes and throne, had no prospect of 
bearing him an heir. It was equally notorious that he nourished a desire of 
being succeeded by a lineal representative, and it soon was whispered that he 
was ambitious of forming an alliance with a Russian bride. This affair, though 
managed with secrecy, had not esca: the penetration cf Metternich, and “he 
even, it is said, communicated it to Fouché in the autumn of the —— year 
when, on detection of his and his country’s treachery, he was indignantly or- 
dered by Napoleon to quit the metropolis of France. This rebuff did not 
prevent Metternich from employing his talents now. Without exactly pos- 
sessing that supreme command of countenance enjoyed by his great rival and 
contemporary, Talleyrand—of whom it was remarked that one man might 
stand and kick him behind while another, carefully watching in front, could 
discern not the slightest shade or ruffle on his placid face—the Austrian en 
was eminently plastic when the interests of his country were at stake. He 
accordingly brought into requisition all his address and suavity. The sacrifice 
of an archduchess, originally suggested by him, though at first opposed by her 
father, was quickly agreed to by Francis II. and Maria Louisa herself. The 


project was as promptly conveyed to Napoleon, and nothing loth to ally himself 
with the oldest dynasty in Europe, the marriage with that heartless woman was 
as rapidly arranged and concluded. Its dismal results‘were yet unforeseen ; and 
Metternich, as its proposer, received his full share of any honour or reward due 
to the plan. Count Stadion was dismissed, and the policy of Bubna, 9 rival, 
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substituted in the Austrian cabinet; but though this noble was the nominal 
head, the real ruler of the cabinet of Vienna in fact was Metternich, who 
shortly afterwards was created chancellor of the empire. 

His‘ recent services on the occasion of the royal marriage for awhile oblit- 
erated fromthe generous mind of Napoleon the recollection of the new digni- 
tary’s former treachery, and Metternich in 1811-12 entered into the French 
emperor’s views with seeming cordiality. But he had never really forgot his 
political if not personal hostility to the ruler of France; and when the dis- 
astrous campaign of Russia followed he readily entered into a confederacy 
against Napoleon, though he had before contributed a contingent to promote 
its success. It soon, however, transpired that this aid had been given to arrest, 
not to advance, the French emperor’s cause; and Napoleon, on returni 
from his fatal expedition, vainly attempted to attach Metternich to his side. 
All the lurking animosity and resolute policy of the Austrian at once burst 
forth. The gold of the English cabinet is supposed on this occasion to have 
been freely employed to sway the natural inclination of the German minister, 
and gave rise to the ibaa alliance terminating in the overthrow of 
Napoleon; the result of which is thus recorded by a recent writer, avowedly 
hostile to Napoleon :-— 

“ Metternich now saw that the opportunity, so long looked for, of controlling 
the absolute power of France, had arrived, and he was resolved that it should be 
effectually employed. The important interview which in a great degree ‘decided 
the fate:of: Napoleon, took pate at Dresden, on the 28th of June. Throughout 
the whole conference Napoleon acted without his usual policy ; he had been so 
long accustomed to dictate, that he supposed he could continue to do so still, 
notwithstanding the altered state of his circumstances. He had hitherto spoken 
only with the lips of ‘a victor, upon the refusal of whose conditions a fresh: war 
of conquest was to follow; but now the language of command was as unwise as 
it was useless. Instead of endeavouring, if not to conciliate, at. least not'te 
offend the Austrian minister, he at once began to reproach him with the tardi- 
ness of the negotiation, as intended to benefit his adversaries, and as manifesting 
a desire to take advantage of his embarrassments, and to recover as much as 

ible of the territory which he had separated from the Austrian empire.‘ It 
is now your business,’ said Napoleon, ‘ to ascertain whether you can get:a 
ransom from me without fighting, or whether you will join the ranks of m 
enemies. Well, let us see: let us begin the bargain: what is it that you want f” 
To this language, so highly unbecoming him who used it, and so insulting to 
Metternich, the only reply deigned was ‘ that Austria only desired to see the 
same moderation and respect for the rights of nations which filled. his: own 
bosom restored to the general councils of Europe, and such a well-balanced 
system introduced as should place the universal tranquillity under the guarantee 
of an association of independent states.’ Napoleon paid no attention to this 
declaration, but proceeded as if Austria were consulting her own i 
ment alone. ‘I come to the point,’ he said ; ‘ will you accept Ilyria remain 
neuter? If you will not interfere I can deal with Russia and Prussia:easily 
enough.’ ‘ The truth must be told, sire; Austria cannot remain neuter; -we 
must be either with you or against you.’ After this declaration, they retired to 
an inner cabinet, where the views of Austria were more fully e ed. As 
these were developed the rage of Napoleon became almost uncontrollable ; they 
involved, indeed, the entire dismemberment of the gigantic possessions of 
France. The Pope was to be restored; Poland abandoned; Spain, Holland, 
the confederation of the Rhine, and Switzerland were to be resigned to their 
former rulers. ‘ What!’ exclaimed the emperor, ‘ conditions like these to be 
extorted from me without drawing the sword; and demanded because Austria 
threatens me with war? It is a gross affront to expect it. And is it my father- 
in-law who entertains such views? In what a position would he place me before 
the people of France! Ah! Metternich, how much has England — you to 
act thus towards me?’ To this coarse insult Metternich replied only by a look 
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of scorn and resentment. For some time they paced the room in silence, with- 
out looking at each other. Napoleon felt that he had gone too far, and in order 
to afford an opportunity of resuming the conversation, he dropped his hat. At 
any other time ordinary courtesy would have led Metternich to lift it up, and 
resent it to the emperor, but for this he was too grossly affronted, and Napo- 
loun was obliged to stoop for it himself. This must have convinced Buonaparte 
that his influence with Metternich and with Austria had ceased, and that he who 
had so long been the arbiter of others’ fate was now a suppliant for his own. 
The discourse was after awhile resumed by the emperor in a colder and calmer 
manner ; he insisted that the congress should be assembled, and on taking leave 
of the ambassador, shook him by the hand, and, like a low trader higgling to 
make the best ible bargain, said, ‘ Illyria is not my last word—we can make 
more favourable terms.’ e last word, however, had been said; Metternich 
saw well that the ambitious views and overbearing temper of Napoleon were 
the same as when he dictated the treaty of Schénbrunn, and that no lasting 
| sem could be made with him. All private offers tending to detach Austria 
rom the common cause were firmly and at once rejec' The permanent 
tranquillity of Europe could only be secured by a well- balance of 
and to e that from the boundless ambition of Napoleon was vain. 
e CO at Prague followed ; Metternich appeared there to act as mediator, 
if possible, between the allies and France. The interests of Buonaparte were 
badly protected by Caulaincourt and Maret, whose fractious and procrastinating 
policy was ill adapted to meet the firm and unwavering conduct of the repre- 
sentatives of the allies. The terms ae ae the ultimatum, was communicated 
by Metternich ; it was at first rej by Napoleon, and afterwards accepted, 
when the time of the armistice had expired. He seems to have retained to the 
last. a hope that he could influence his father-in-law to detach himself from the 
other powers; he even applied to Count Bubna for this purpose, but the re- 
solve of Austria was taken, and she wisely aud firmly red to it.” 

“ The battles of Dresden and Leipzig,” continues this writer,“ followed, and 
in a short time the allies were in possession of Paris, the Empress of France once 
more under the protection of her father, and Napoleon monarch of Elba. It 
would occupy too great a space to trace the conduct and policy of Metternich 
aa all the strange and unexpected events which followed the abdication of 
Napoleon. Blamed by some, suspected by others, keenly watched by all, he 

ursued the even tenor of his way, regerdle either of suspicion or of blame. 

ars, with their necessary alliances, offensive and defensive, at last came to a 
close; the disturber of the tranquillity of Europe was banished from her 
shores, and all nations looked forward to a lengthened peace to enable them to 
recover from the sad effects produced by so many years of strife and bloodshed. 
The internal policy of Austria since the general pacification, the whole of which 
is attributed to Metternich, has given rise to far greater difference of opinion 
than any of his conduct during the war. It is a subject of too great extent to 
be now entered upon ; we will only remark, that in this, as in most other matters, 
those who are the least informed, and the least fitted to judge, are the most 
violent and the most positive in their condemnations. This great politician 
has now arrived at the age usually considered as the bound of huinan life, with 
the powers of his mind undiminished, enjoying the full confidence and affection 
of his master, the charm of every circle whieh he honours by his presence, and 
the idol of that home which has become the more endeared tc him by the 
sorrows which have befallen it.” 

Into the details of this struggle and Metternich’s subsequent course, it were 
supererogatory to enter. Of every measure for the suppression of freedom and 
debasement of the human mind, both at home and abroad, he has since been 
the origin, if not the instrument. The invasion of Spain by France in 1820 
was an impulse of his authority, the gagging policy of the congenial Castle- 
reagh in England experienced his Pe e wept, it is said, when the 
object of the one was defeated, and the other by his own hand terminated that 
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existence which should have been finished by the hangman: The French 
revolution of 1830 found in him a resolute opponent as long as it promised to 
advance the cause of liberty, but he warmly supported the new dynasty so soon 
ag assured that it was hostile to freedom. In Tuly, Poland, and whatever other 
country he could influence, his policy was y unscrupulous: it betrayed 
Bandieras, and countless others were murdered in the one by his authority, and 
the unhappy Poles owed their chief misery to his instrumentality. Austria, 
during the whole time was held in subjection still more odious. It is vain, there- 
fore, to tell us, in extenuation of these enormities, that in his public conduct “he 
carefully observed every — of that etiquette which was so punctiliously in- 
sisted upon at court; while his own high birth and his long acquaintance with 
the ceremonies of rank enabled him to perform these with a grace and dignity 
not commonly seen ;” and that in private “ his handsome person, elegant man- 
ners and cheerful deportment gratified and pleased ; while his lavish e i- 
ture, his frequent and splendid entertainments, gained him the outward favour, 
at least, of those with whom he on ae! Such considerations can in no degree 
influence any but the idiots who, like this Tory writer, attach importance to 
such ordinary accomplishments and unworthy objects; and they must wholly 
fail to rescue the name of Metternich from that odium which in the breast of 
every freeman rests upon it now, and must continue to increase and rankle in 
the minds of future Pe 

Still, in justice to the fallen minister we may be permitted to quote from the 
authority already quoted, a brief summary of his character, contrasted with 
that of Talleyrand, another mind of the same lofty order; without, however, 
cqnenasing in the vulgar and depreciatory estimation of the great statesman of 

France :— 

“ Mons. Capefigue,” says this writer, while reviewing that author’s laborious 
work, “ has p Prince Metternich first in his list of E diplomatists, 
whether because he thought that illustrious individual merited the highest post, 
or from any other cause, we know not. His character is certainly the most 
elaborately drawn; and the affairs of the country which he served are more 
circumstantially related and longer dwelt upon than those of the countries of 
the other great men whom he has enumerated. Many, we know, would at once 
assign the palm to him, and consider him the keenest and most sheaded of 
the whole ; while others make Prince Talleyrand their beau ideal of politicians, 
and elevate him far above the rest. Without deciding between these two dis- 
putants, we would remark that there is a very strong distinction between the 
characters of these two men; and try donne different, too, were the principles 
which influenced their political life. the conduct of the former, during the 
most trying times, the one thing which was always uppermost, and which 
appears to have guided him exclusively, was the welfare of his country, and, 
as. indissolubly connected with that welfare, the greatness of his soverei 
nothing personal can be traced; self was absorbed and lost in nobler objects. 
Not so with Talleyrand: his country mattered but little, provided he could 
enjoy the powers and the emoluments of office; and on the several occasions 
when he retired from official employment, it was because the storm which his 
wonderful sagacity enabled him to foresee would, on its a com ise or 
e r his safety or his wealth. Consul, Emperor, Louis X VIII., Charles X., 
Louis Philippe, were all alike to Talleyrand ; charter or no charter, constitutions 
of every sort and kind were equally palatable, — Prince Talleyrand de 
Perigord could keep what he had gained. Like his master, Napoleon, [or it 
may more properly be said, Louis Philippe] self was all in all.” 








REMINISCENCES OF THE CLOSING YEAR, 
By JOHN TOMLINSON. 


How rapidly time flies! These December months are life-posts, telling us how 
much of our journey has been passed; they are mementos of mingled 
reflection. To the young, the ardent, the hopeful, merry Christmas, 
“With mirth, and song, and jollity,” 

is hailed as the harbinger of coming pleasures, as the emblem and precursor of 
Joys in prospect. I would, ye soulful, light-hearted creatures, ye might revel 

or ever in a world of your own making; so pure, so loving, so truthful are all 
such aspirations. Let not the selfish, cold, calculating policy of the world check 
too soon the young exuberance of feeling. What if they a dream hopefully of the 
future, they know as yet little of care, and sorrows are forgotten as soon as they 
are passed? What if they do cherish implicit faith in the probity of man? 
Ignorance is bliss, their own hearts are unsuspecting, and there is happiness in 
jove and trust. Laugh on, ye young and volatile beings; so that it be but 
innocent enjoyment, 

“Your riper years will not upbraid your green.” 


Hope while hope is brightest, love while om ag feelings are fresh and pure: 
plenty of disappointments and sorrows will come. When a few more Christmas 
days are passed I ween ye willgrow more sober. See with whet a calm and placid 
brow yon busy man, in the meridian of life, regards this Christmas time. 
Experience has taught him that every man’s portion in this life is a mingled 
cup; that joys and sorrows are shared alike by all. This conviction keeps him 
steady; he neither fears nor hopes too much, because he knows not what may 
be on the morrow. 

But to none will the associations be more hallowed, more solemn, more 
tender than to the ‘reflections of age. What a fitting season is winter for an 
aged man to moralise. Look! he has buttoned on his thick warm coat, and is 
gone to face the biting air, “I will go,” he says, “ to my favourite haunt on the 
top of the hill. How cheerless everything looks! Nature, what a barren, 
sterile, withered aspect thou dost put on! Many a time, clad in thy beautiful 

arments, thou hast been to me a charming companionship and a solacer of 
ife. What a halo of glorious associations thou hast thrown around the mind; 
what ennobling, purifying, tranquilising emotions thou hast beamed into’ the 
heart! Nature! thou artateacher seht from God; many a salutary lesson hast 
thou taught me from this hill. It was summer-tide, and I was here before the 
sun. A'sombre shade rested upon the sleeping world; not even a su 
murmur could be heard, there was one universal pause, as of breathless expec- 
tation of the opening day—suddenly a little door was opened in heaven, and 8 
shining messenger sent down a few bright beams, telling us that the Glory was 
coming. A gleam of light rested on the neighbouring heights, and they 
shouted, “It’s coming!”—the hills, and the valleys, and the trees caught the 
beams, and re-ech the note, “It’s coming ;” and the lark, with a song of 
joy, set off to welcome it. Then, as the full Glory broke out, I es tinge of 
that resplendent beauty, locked it up firmly in the soul, and wept for joy. But 


summer is past, autumn is past, and scarcely a vestige of their loveliness re- 
mains; and yet, cold, stern, cheerless winter, thou, too, teachest many a salutary 
lesson to reflecting minds. Thou preachest a powerful sermon on the transient 
existence of all sublunary things; thou art a signal emblem of the truth, “ All 
that’s fair must fade.” See that withered leaf; it has braved many a storm, and 
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et, though blighted and seared, hangs tenaciously to its parent stem; another 

last or two, and its sap will be completely dried up and it will die. I, too, have 
outlived many of the vicissitudes of life; I have survived the destruction of 
all that makes earth endearing,— 


“* My life is in the yellow leaf ;” 


and when another storm or two have spent their force this frail tenement will 
crumble into dust. Hark! one of the wild choristers is singing on that withered 
hedge. Bless thee! thou pretty singing bird, thou warblest a sweet and plain- 
tive requiem over Nature's desolation! But where are thy comrades gone, 
those who joined in the chorus of song? They are away to a milder clime 
—their voices are hushed as is the stillness of death. I, too, would go and 
join my friends and all the soul pants after in that “‘ better land.” 
. Yes, the close of the year should be to all a season of reflection. Many of 
our happiest, our most useful impulses are suggested by the teachings of past 
ir preg The reason men are not wiser and etter is that the meditate and 
reflect so little. Let us press home such questions as these: What influence 
has the past exerted in moulding and developing our own individual character? 
Have we amassed a pretty good share of sound practical information ready for 
use upon any emergency? Do we understand and practise the science of self- 
overnment better than we did? In what state are our moral qualities this 
hristmas ? Have we a kinder heart beating in our bosoms? Are our affec- 
tions stronger, purer, more elevated, than they were a year ago? And of the 
influence we have exerted upon others—has it been a beneficial one? Have we 
helped to make mankind better and happier every day; or have we become 
mere loiterers and hindrances in the path of human progress ? 

Let. it never be forgotten that all improvement,. of whatever character or 
extent, takes its rise in personal and individual effort—and this is a consideration 
of some importance. All men admit the desirableness of having a generation 
of moral and intelligent beings but we are apt to look upon all advances 
ment only in a general and collective point of view, as if a solitary individual 
formed no part and exerted no influence upon the general mass. 

Notwithstanding all our political and commercial embarrassment, there is 
much in our position and prospects to excite hope. Never was the temper and 
constitution of society so favourable to individual improvement. A spirit of 
inquiry is ripening; sober practical investigation is lifting the gilded covering 
from antiquated abuses. A desire for education is greatly extended, and means 
for its gratification are brought within the reach of all. The labouring popu- 
lation begin to discover that their position and employment are by no means 
incompatible with high moral and intellectual elevation. A spirit of cena 
emulation is developing the latent powers of great masses of our hitherto 
neglected and neglecting fellow men. What a fine practical example of this:we 
have inthe working men’s “ Essays on the Sabbath,” a scheme which affords 
one of the most. useful precedents of the age. It is not merely for the eluci~ 
dation of particular social and theological opinions that the project commends 
itself to our approbation—however important, such points may be in them- 
selves the benefits will unfold themselves in the hidden springs of social ame- 
lioration. Who can estimate the moral and intellectual influence which this, it 
may be, first effort of real mental analysis will exert upon the thousand com- 
petitors, and the consequences which will re-act, through them, upon society. 

I said the institution of prize essays for working men affords a noble prece- 
dent to the age. Would that such an example might find frequent imitation ! 
Why should we not have prize essays for working men on all and every suber 
—science, literature, natural and moral philosophy, theology, everything which 
it. is important for mankind to know? One might fill a chapter upon the ad- 
vantages which would follow the extension of such a project. It would germi- 
nate sound practical knowledge in the minds of the labouring poor. We should 
not only have an increased number of really good treatises, but to some extent— 
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and what is of the greatest importance—a mental and moral regeneration of 
society. If philanthropists and men of wealth, who desire the elevation of the 
masses, Fel invest, from time to time, a few pounds in establishing prize 
essays the result would compensate amply for the outlay. 

e signs of the times are ominous of good. “A change has come over the 
spirit of our dreams;” men are everywhere active, earnest, devoted; while on 
the Continent the course of progress is marked by human gore—brothers em- 
bruing their hands in brothers’ blood—ours is a battle of principles, the 
holy with the vile, the true with the false, the right with the migh. h 
persevering followers and an open field the truth must conquer. A noble band 
of men are leagued together—ay, and they will accomplish their object. What 
is it? Why, the elevation of the masses to make mankind, mentally, morally, 
and physically, such as God intended him to become; to make pty 
universal and free; to drive everything like error and oppression from t 
world; to make truth and love triumphant, and men peaceable, sober, to love 
their homes; and train the next generation to be better than the last. Let 
those who labour to bless mankind take courage; we are already on the 
threshold of a brighter day. The intolerant reign of caste and exclusiveness 
is drawing to a close. e time is coming when the fiat of the units in 
power shall not stifle the cry of the millions, when struggling for rights. 
A voice has gone out into the world that every man is a brother, and the 
rights of the individual are the bulwarks of society; Italy and Germany heard 
it—the oppressor trembled at the sound, and the brave struggled for Tiberty ; 
France heard it, and in her haste to exterminate the abuses of years made her 
country one universal wreck. France has yet to learn that prudence, dis- 
crimination, and perseverance are as necessary in all great national governments 
as fervent simultaneous action. France has yet to learn that noble institu- 
tions can only flourish in a genial soil; that liberty, equality, fraternity are 
only other words for a high degree of moral purity—for onaifaenee in man, for 
faith and love. Britain heard that voice; she looked calmly round upon the world, 
and said, “I will learn a lesson from the experience of others. I see”—thus she 
soliloquised—“ that an effect never rises above its cause—if a people will have 
a wise government, that people itself must be wise. To elevate a nation you 
must begin with fhe individual; for unless intelligence, sound moral and 
religious pri si circulate in the veins of society, legislative or municipal 
enactments will never make a wise, a contented, and prosperons people. 
There’s my wretched sister, Ireland, she will never arise from her abject degrada- 
tion until her natural guardians, by well-directed benevolence, by patient 
instruction, by a self-denying example, engraft right principles into the ‘sons 
of the soil.’ They must put their miserable peasantry in a position to help 
themselves; and then, having tasted the sweetness of self-reliance and honest 
independent labour, a spirit of hopefulness and enterprise and industry will be 
engendered, which is the germ of all social amelioration.” ' 

And Britain was right, personal improvement is the foundation of all national 
dis pes It is good to struggle for the wisest institutions—for the most en- 
arged privileges—for the most perfect administrations ; but it is better to elevate 
the character of the people, because then the former must follow, and their 
possessors will know how to use and appreciate them" 
Let every individual, then, strive to elevate himself, for by so doing he will add 
something to that element of the state of which his nature forms a part. How 
true and full of meaning are the words of the poet :— 


“ Self-love and social are the same.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


EDWARD I. 


Ir ng be well, before we proceed to sketch the life of the celebrated mon- 
arch, Edward I., to pause for a few moments, and glance at the state of litera- 
ture in the early times of our national history. During the reign of the 
An lo-Saxon kings, and for some years subsequently, literature was almost 
exclusively confined to the cloister and the cell ; the monks alone had any 
considerable pretensions to learning ; they were the representatives of litera- 
ture, and the sources from whence our information regarding the obscure periods 
in which they flourished has been derived. Among these, the venerable Bede 
occupies an exalted station; then comes the refined and erudite Asser, the 
companion and friend of our illustrious Alfred. It is unnecessary to advert ta 
the claims of this sovereign to the esteem and love of his subjects. ‘The miley 
tation of other kings is of little worth, when contrasted with the vari 

vements of this paternal ruler of the English nation. After the establish- 
ment of the Norman dynasty, several foreign monks frequented Britain; some 
of whom effected much towards raising the tone of learning; and a few of 
whom, by their superior attainments, proved an ornament to their adopted land. 
The names of Anselm and Lanfranc readily suggest themselves, as the most 
worthy of mention. In subsequent years, Stephen Langton, Grosseteste, 
Matthew Paris, William of Malmesbury, and others, arose to illuminate the 
track of literary progress. It was not, however, as a man of great erudition 
that Langton was peculiarly eminent: he possessed high mental capacities, was 
prudent and wise, vigorous and popular, so that a more able prelate seldom 

resided over the ecclesiastical concerns of his countrymen. He shone equally 
in the arena of religion as in that of politics. We admite him for the firm 
stand which he made against the encroachments of King John, and for darin 
to disobey the papal edicts, when he knew their infliction would be prejudici; 
to the people, even although the thunders of the Holy See threatened to 
overwhelm him. Such an individual may truly be called a patriot. 

But it was not the vast learning of one or two individuals that alone advanced - 
the growth of literature. It was effected by three great causes, the 
the invention of Printing, and the Reformation. The first of these, as stated in 
a former article, led to results of the most important character. For may 
years, one grand object occupied the attention of the whole civilised world; 
men of all classes and of every nation constituted the mighty ranks of pilgrims 
journeying towards Palestine; the spirit of chivalry spread rapidly, edge ws 


a degree of refinement to all who came within its wide limits; knowl ‘was 
thus communicated from one toanother—the public mind was stimulated—the old 
forms and habits of society were modified—and the fabric which the accumu- 
lated labours of centuries had reared, was at last changed by the religious 
enthusiasm engendered by the holy wars. During the long period that 
elapsed between the date (1245) of the last crusade, and the benign invention 
of printing (about the year 1438), several eminent Englishmen appeared in the 
field of letters. Roger Bacon, whose powerful, comprehensive intellect was 
devoted to learning and science with untiring zeal, was far in advance of his era, 
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and in me respects his genius so closely resembled that of his namesake, the 
illustrious Francis Bacon, that the one seemed but a reproduction of the other. 
Shortly after his death, William of Wykeham, the founder of New College, 
Oxford, and John Wickliffe, acquired distinction; the former by his liberalit 
in promoting education, the latter by his abilities as a religious reformer. Bo 
conferred lasting benefits upon heakindl and both were men whose lives, far 
from exhibiting the prevalent failings of the times, furnished to the world a 
model well worthy of imitation. Contemporary with them were Robert 
Longlande, John Gower, and Geoffrey Chaucer, all of whom followed the 
Muses with eminent success; and while they were bestowing upon England the 
rich fruits of their genius, Boccacio and Petrarch (who were preceded, ever, 
by Dante) were reaping immortal laurels, at once causing the revival of letters 
and casting honour on the land which gave them birth. 

Poetry has always been an index to the state of the popular mind. In the 
earliest ages, the “ spirit-stirring song” excited the liveliest emotions either of 
pleasure or of pain. It exercises the same influence now. The bards of old 
commemorated battles, heroic actions, historical évents, and, in fact, nearly every 
circumstance, in the form of verse; and as civilisation advanced, poetry became 
less rugged, the subjects pourtrayed were of a less legendary character, so that 
altogether it assumed a higher tone, and contributed more than ever to refine 
the taste as well as to improve the intellect. 

The dawn of the art of Printing was now looming through the hazy distance. 
John Guttenberg, a native of Mayence, succeeded about the year 1438 in complet- 
ing the invention of moveable types; an impetus was at once im to the 
dissemination of learning; the process was introduced into England’;. several 
presses were simultaneously established in the various cities, one of which, under 
the superintendence of Caxton, was placed in Westminster Abbey in 147]. 
But though the art at first made rapid progress, its onward march was much 
impeded by the jealousy of the clergy, the disturbed state of England subse- 
quently to the Reformation, the harassing civil wars, and the gloomy religi 
spirit which prevailed during the times of the Puritans. After the revolution 
of 1688, the triumphs of printing recommenced; the productions of a host. of 
most distinguished’ literary characters, too numerous to be mentioned in. this 
sketch, enriched the world of letters, and the darkness of centuries was. at last 
gradually yielding to the light of knowledge. 

The third grand agent in the diffusion of learning was the Reformation. 
There can be no question that the invention of printing tended in some measure 
to prepare the people for the important contest long waged between the 
Romanists and the Reformers. Copies of the sacred wena penetrated over 
Europe ; general interest was excited on the subject of a religion; the 
clergy increased that interest by interdicting the use of the Bible, the very 
method best adapted to draw attention to the book which they sought to bury 
in eternal oblivion ; the Reformers lighted up the fire of Protestantism, disci- 
ples flocked to their standard; the doom of the ancient faith, the principles. of 
which had for centuries held the civilised world in trammels, was sealed, . and 
Christianity arose on the ruins of Romanism. The beneficial effects of this 
mighty change it is scarcely possible to over estimate: men, liberated from the 
thraldom of the Popes and their emissaries, began to think for themselves, and, as 
a natural consequence, literature received new accessions, genius shone forth 
with resplendent lustre, the glory not only of its own particular epoch, but of 
ages then unborn. Could the poor printer of Mayence have penetrated into 
futurity ; could he have witnessed the vast number of works which have issued 
from the press, replete with knowledge adapted to pif capacity; could he 
have extended his vision to distant lands, where the product of his inventive 
talents forms the connecting links between the civilised human family, he would 
have been lost in wonder and amazement at the magnitude of the results flowin 
from his humble and almost unaided exertions in perfecting the art o: 
printing by moveable types. After the lapse of nearly four centuries, 4 festival 
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was held in his native city, to celebrate the inauguration of Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of this benefactor of mankind. Thousands assembled on the memorable 
occasion (14th August, 1837). High mass was performed in the Cathedral of 
Mayence, the first Bible which he printed was exhibited, the vast concourse 
thronged round the figure, the statue was uncovered, universal plaudits rent the 
pee and the name of Guttenberg reverberated among the people in loud and 
ong tones. 
uring the interval that ela between the Reformation (1517), and the 

Restoration (1688), a gers of distinguished men appeared in the horizon of 
letters. The principal of these were Sir Thomas More, Leiand, Ascham; 
Edmund Spenser, Beaumont, Fletcher, Shakspeare, Camden, Francis Bacon, 
Ben Jonson, Selden, Harvey, Milton, Isaac Barrow, Robert Boyle, Sir William 
Temple, Dryden, Locke, Addison, Prior, and Sir Isaac Newton. We might 
enumerate many more, eminent in science, in the law, in poetry, and in general lite- 
rature, but feel constrained to pass on to the more immediate object of our sketch: 
The productions of these writers are still cherished; though centuries old, they 
retain their original beauty and truth; they are suited not for one particular 
era, but for all ages of the world. ‘Those who contributed to the stores of 
antiquarian knowledge, who explored the wonders of creation, who reared tem-! 
ples.to the Muses, and who elevated learning to a proud eminence, should be 
regarded with feelings of the utmost reverence; they were the pioneers of: lite+’ 
rature, they established it on a firm basis, their successors aided its dissemina- 
tion; so that for a long series of years, it has been mg 5 ar sometimes rapidly, 
progressings and its watchword still continues to -be,— onwards! onwards! 
onwa 

Edward I, the eldest son of Henry III., was born at Winchester in the year: 
1289. ‘The reputation which he had acquired in the various conflicts of his’ 
father with the barons, together with his triumphs in the Holy Land, furnish 
us with satisfactory evidence that his abilities, even at an early age, were of no: 
common character. At the battle of Evesham, in 1265, he restored the ‘king 
to his throne, subdued all resistance, and henceforth became the principal sup=’ 
port of his father’s administration. It may be supposed that the quietude ‘and 
comparative inactivity that succeeded this victory would prove little in accord 
ance with the taste of the warlike, impetuous young prince; sothat, with a view 
probably to reap fresh honours, and to connect bis name with those grand Euro’ 
enterprises, the crusades, in 1270 he conducted his forces towards Jerusalem, 
ericountered and defeated the Saracens, and inspired such terror in the minds of 
the enemy, that assassination being deemed the surest method of removing him,’ 
was attempted, but owing to his singular good fortune, the wound soon re¢o- 
vered. ‘A poetical, though perhaps not altogether an untrue, incident is generally 
associated with this occurrence, the interest of which arises from the alleged fact 
of ‘his queen, Eleanor, having saved his life, by putting her mouth to the poisoned 
dagger ‘wound, and thus extracting the venom. This, among many other 
instances of female affection and heroism, has been handed down from genera- 
tidn to'generation ; and, as if to —— to it additional credence, it has often 
formed a subject on which the artist has worthily displayed his genius.’ After 
repeated successes, Prince Edward turned his course towards England, and at’ 
Sicily received the intelligence of his father’s death; but so peaceful was the state 
of his dominions, that he resolved to prolong his absence, in order to promote 
amicable feelings between himself and the French monarch. It was conse- 
quently nearly two years from the period of Henry’s decease, ere the 
renowned young King Edward arrived in his dominions. The ceremony of 
coronation was performed in Westminster Abbey, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the presence of Alexander III. of Scotland, and all the peers of the 
realm, on the 19th of August, 1274. His accession was hailed with public 
demonstrations of joy, and Rapin relates “that on occasion of this solemnity, 
five hundred horses were let loose about the field, which were liberally given to 
such as could catch them.” 
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On assuming the reins of power, Edward at. once instituted: inquiries into 
the condition of his kingdom, reforming abuses wherever they existed, enjoin- 
ing the rigid administration of all legal and just enactments, curtailing. 
undue licence of the barons; so that the utmost tranquillity still prevai 
is a matter, however, of deep regret, that while ‘he thus introduced. su 
desirable changes in the aM affairs, his proceedings towards the Jews living 
in his dominions, should have been characterised by unjustifiable rigour and 
cruelty. Much prejudice and severity of treatment had been evinced towards 
them in preceding reigns ; they had always been the objects. of undue pecu- 
niary exaction, and now, owing to the adulterated state of the English coin, they 
were charged with the crime. Many of them were hanged—their property was 
confiscated, and lastly they were all expelled from the country, with scarcel 
sufficient to carry them away from the scene of so much persecution. Althoug 
the financial wants of Edward may at this time have been very pressing, yet 
that reason does not extenuate, much less justify, a measure of such extreme 


bigotry and barbarity. : 

"The conquest of Wales and Scotland seems to have attracted the king’s 
attention immediately after internal peace had been restored. Toa man of a 
Vigorns enterprising mind, action is ever more congenial than repose; but 
whether in this particular instance of territorial AGETADUHEIBED Edward can rea- 
sonably be supported, appears rather questionable. One thing is very obvious, 
that his policy towards Llewellyn was purposely of such a character as to pro- 
duce a rupture between himself and that prince, and that when the latter ex- 
postulated against the king’s conduct, Edward at once commenced. warlike 
preparations. It was not, however, an easy matter to defeat the brave people 
in their mountain fastnesses: of this the imvading sovereign was fully aware, 
and in order to insure success, provided himself with troops adequate to the 
difficulty of the enterprise. Conscious of his inability to conquer such nu- 


‘of 


previous papers, we have referred to the various struggles in which the 
English monarchs were engaged with the Welsh chieftains, and not only is it a 
singular fact that the latter should so long have preserved their independency, 
in spite of repeated defeats and the superiority of their assailants, but that they 
should have retained their nationality, notwithstanding the proximity of Wales 
to the neighbouring kingdoms of Ireland and England, as well as the inter- 
course which must have subsisted between them and the latter. The last 
chieftain who made a firm stand agains the domination of the conquerors, was 
Owen Glendower, lineally descended from Prince Llewellyn. He was born in 
1349, and to the period of his death, in 1415, he was frequently involved in 
warfare, which though occasionally successful, failed in re-establishing the 
throne of his ancestors. His career bears some resemblance to that of Willi 
Wallace; but while Glendower seems to have been roused to arms by the loss 
of his territorial property, Wallace flew to the battle-field from purely patriotic 
motives, unallied with any approximation to self-interest or self-gratification. 
To the former we must award a large share of admiration ; but to the latter, a 
eulogium of the most exalted character would not be exceeding the bounds of 
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trath. On the death of Llewellyn, however, a new era dawned upon the 
country ; for though two centuries elapsed ere the same laws and institutions 
prevailed through the British dominions, yet during that time, the Welsh were 
rogressing towards that state in which they would be able to appreciate the 
efits of the English constitution. 

The high reputation that Edward enjoyed among the Continental sovereigns, 
arising, no doubt, from his military conquest, his vigorous administration, and 
his knowledge of public affairs, led to his intervention in procuring a reconci- 
liation between the kings of Sicily and Arragon. Besides this mission, he in- 
tended paying homage to the French monarch for the Continental provinces 
belonging to England ; the completion of which rendered it necessary that he 
should be absent about three years.* On his return, in August, 1289, general 
complaints reached him of the corruption and abuse which prevailed in the 
administration of justice, but the summary manner in which he punished the 
offenders, soon restored that department to its former degree of excellence. The 
amount of money received as fines for the misconduct of these judges (of whom 
there were eleven or twelve), was very considerable, being equal toabout seventy- 
seven thousand pounds of our present currency. 

We now come to the most important event in Edward’s life—that of the at- 
tempted conquest of Scotland— he acquisition of which had arr are occu- 
pied his thoughts ever since the subjugation of Wales. The first circumstance 
that served to promote this object, was the death, in September, 1290, of Mar- 
garet, the infant heir to the throne. She was the grand-daughter of Alexander 
the Third, and in course of time Edward anticipated securing the Scottish crown, 
BY means of a marriage between her and his eldest son. After the demise of 
the king in 1286, and subsequently that of his successor (the Princess Margaret), 
the throne was left to his nearest lineal descendant; but so many competitors 
asserted their claims, that the election of a monarch was referred to the King of 
England, who, instead of declaring one of the two whose titles ap the 
most tenable, the rightful sovereign, vested the Scottish dominions in his own 
person ; at the same time nominating John Baliol his royal vassal. The latter 
was crowned king at Scone in November, 1292. This unexpected decision met 
with universal, and we may add, just dissatisfaction : the administration, though 
apparently guided by a Scotchman, was entirely English : the people were sub- 
jected to repeated annoyance from their new rulers; and lastly, two of the most 
cherished mementos of their ancient customs were carried away—namely, the 
great seal of the kingdom, and the stone on which their monarchs had been 
crowned for several centuries; the former being placed in the Treasury—the 
latter in Westminster Abbey. This stone was regarded with the utmost super- 
stition. It was originally carried from Spain into Ireland—then into Argyle, 
after which, Kenneth II., in 838, placed it near the Monastery of Scone, for 
the purpose of celebrating thereon the coronation of his country’s kings, The 


* The following is extracted from Rapin’s History :—‘‘ On Wednesday in Whitsun- 
week (1286), in the fourteenth year of the reigu of Edward, and ‘in the first of Phillip, 
at Paris, in a room of the royal palace, King Edward did homage to King Phillip, io the 
following terms, spoken by the Bishop of Bath and Wells:—Sire, King of France; King 
Henry, father of my lord the King of England here present, made certain demands upon 
Lewis, King of France, your grandfather, whereon a treaty of peace was concluded 
between them. Pursuant to that treaty, Heniy did homage to your said grandfather, for 
the lands he actually held on this side the water, and for such as the said Lewis had 
obliged himself to put into his hands, by the above-mentioned treaty of peace. . My lord 
King Edward here present, after the death of his father, did homage to the king (your 
father), for these lands, and according to the tenor of the said peace. And though my 
lord might with justice, as several of his council are of opinion, refuse todo the same 
homage, because the said peace has not been observed, and because, to his prejudice, 
several attempts have been made upon the lands which he holds; nevertheless, he is un- 
willing at present to enter into a dispute upon that score, provided you will cause the 
said peace to be kept, and the damages he has sustained to be repaired.” 3 
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Seotch reposed so much faith in it, that while it remained ‘in. its. original 
locality they believed that Scotland was secure from conquest, but with. its 
removal, that disquietude—nay, revolution, would inevitably follow. Hence the 
motives which induced Edward to transfer it to another spot. 

The Scotch were a nation far too brave and high spirited to bear the oppres- 
sions of the English monarch without a murmur or complaint. Every infliction 
of injustice served only to widen the breach of mutual dislike, and to strengthen 
their resolution to renounce their fealty to theconqueror. The first favourable 
opportunity of throwing off this odious yoke was eagerly embraced ; Baliol, 
by the advice of his compatriots, arrayed himself under the banners of re- 
sistance ; but the power of Edward was again superior, for though engaged at 
the same time in wars with France, he signally defeated the Scots at the battle 
of Dunbar in April, 1296. Baliol was imprisoned in London, additional gar- 
risons were placed in the castles and other fortifications, a more rigorous govern- 
ment was adopted ; so that a deliverance from’ England’s sway appeared less 
= than ever. In the meanwhile, however, one of the world’s most noble 

eroes, fired with ardour to revenge his country’s wrongs, and with ambition to 
expel the common enemy, resolved to relinquish the comparative privacy of his 
early years for the more congenial, yet. hazardous, career of leader of the in- 
surgents. Young, enthusiastic, fond of stirring scenes, brave, popular, and 
patriotic, William Wallace, assisted by a band of devoted friends, at first harassed 
the English from his mountain retreats, but subsequently extended the sphere 
of his military exploits, as his adherents augmented and success attended his 
course. Though fortune often rewarded these intrepid individuals, the tide of 
prosperity soon roiled back ; Wallace was repulsed at Falkirk in 1298, his army 
became fearfutiy lessened, jealousy prevailed among the Scottish lords, so that 
the intrepid hero, who had previously assumed, with the general consent, the 
office of rezent, in order that he might more effectually promote the public 
good, retired from that onerous post; not without furnishing many proofs of 
the ability and wisdom with which he fulfilled the mighty task entrusted to 
him. During the feeble administration of his successor, John Comyn, nume- 
rous engagements took place, in which Wallace could do little more than attack 
scattered, unprotected portions of the English army ; and though in February, 
1304, a general capitulation of the Scottish leaders ensued, yet such was the 
importance attached to securing his person, that his name was not included in 
the amnesty. He was afterwards outlawed, but still remaining in his inaccessible 
mountain retreats, he and a few others harassed the enemy ; now engaged in 
some dangerous adventure, then projecting plans to regain his country’s free- 
dom; till at length, when fair means had failed in discovering his place of 
retirement, the treachery of Sir John Menteith triumphed. allace was 
captured, tried in Westminster Hall, convicted of high treason, and hung upon 
the gallows in West Smithfield on the 23rd of August, 1305: his patriotism 
glowing purer and more intense as the period of his dissolution approached. 

Such was the career of this distinguished man. Though brief, it was eventful: 
success and misfortune were his fate; he had to contend against the most fearful 
difficulties, as well as the neglect, envy, and treachery of supposed friends; but 
nothing daunted by these numerous disadvantages, he neither lessened his 
exertions in preserving the liberty of his native land, nor forsook those colours 
under which he first engaged in the war of independence. To the very last 
his character remained unsullied by a single act of wanton cruelty: the meaner 
passions never existed in his generous soul—he never abused his power, nor 
sacrificed his country’s good to his own ambition. To no man can we more 
appropriately compare him than to Andrew Hofer, the Tyrolean patriot. 
Every one who is acquainted with the life and times of Napoleon must be con- 
versant with the deeds of this brave peasant. Both were enthusiastically at- 
tached to their native land, the invasion of whose privileges first stimulated 
them to assume the military habit, to place Hacc at the head of their 
countrymen, and to wage a death-struggle, with the common enemy. The wars 
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im Scotland and the Tyrol were not only very similar, but the actions and the 
lives of Wallace and Hofer so much alike, that when we have adverted to the 
principal features of the one, reference to those of the other seems almost 'su= 
rfluous. Their early triumphs and subsequent’ defeats; their temporary: 
irection and efficient discharge of the executive functions; their retreat into 
the mountain fastnesses and their being betrayed into the hands of the victors, 
all bear a close resemblance to each other. The Scottish patriot, however, 
aor ag on the seaffold: the Tyrolean was condemned to death, and shot by 
ench grenadiers ! 

The last echoes of Wallace’s death had scarce died away, when Robert Bruce, 
Earl of Carrick, assumed the command of his unyielding countrymen. \ hat- 
ever may have been King Edward's motives in consigning the Scottish hero to 
a traitor’s doom, and in acting with extreme rigour towards those who were 
engaged in achieving their freedom, the result of this policy was to augment 
the ranks of the insurgent army, to render the English sway more obnoxious 
than before, and to strengthen the feelings of revenge which inevitably exist in 
the minds of an invaded nation. Every instance of oppression, injustice, 
and cruelty not only alienated the good will that might at’ one time have sub- 
sisted between the two countries, but produced such general hostility on the 
part of the Scots, that no sooner did one patriot lose his life, than another arose 
to continue the death-struggle for their national rights. What Lord Byron 
wrote with respect to Greece, will with much propriety apply to Scotland 
during the times of Wallace and Bruce :— 

“ For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy ba page, 

Attest it many a deathless age 

While kings in dusty darkness hid 

Have left a nameless boars 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 

Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land ! 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 

The graves of those that cannot die!” *—The Giaour. 

King Edward was advanced in years when hostilities were renewed, 
under Robert Bruce. Though many of their heroic and popular leaders 
had perished, neither the energy nor enthusiasm of the people had di- 
minished. With feelings, therefore, full of hope, Bruce collected his 

rtisans, by whom he was crowned at Scone, on the 27th of March, 1306. 
Previously to. Wallace’s death, his policy towards Edward had not been 
characterised by opposition; rather the reverse, his father having lived in 
England, and he himself entertaining no wish to disturb the public pas The 
loss of his compatriot, however, and the shattered state of the Scottish 
dominions rendering it probable that he might succeed to the throne, seem to 
have stimulated him to make a struggle for the freedom of his native land. 
Fortunate was it for the Scots that they were blessed with a commander at 
once so prompt and vigorous, so well adapted to cope with the gigantic 
obstacles a8 lay in the course to liberty. _ His first action was indicative less 
of prudence than of revenge ; for killing his rival to the regal dignity (who had 
endeavoured to procure Bruce's death), he outraged all feelings of religion by 


* We regret to observe that the three first lines, now quoted, were not long ago intro- 
duced into the Chartist manifestoes ; as if this inimitable citation were adapted 'to the 
very righteous (?) cause, to which that deluded body of men had lent their feeble aid! 
What would the noble author have said, had he witnessed sucha vile application of 
so truthful a sentiment ? 
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committing the crime in a church, the peculiar sacredness of which was deemed 
@ protection to those who repaired within its holy walls. No doubt he was of 
a warm hasty temperament, and though at the time his passions led him into 
error, he subsequently viewed this act with such horror, that nothing save 
good deeds could, in his opinion, sufficiently atone for it. His career was 
thus begun: his military engagements commenced auspiciously, but in the 
meanwhile the English army was rapidly marching towards Scotland ; they 
encountered the insurgents, and so signally defeated them, that Bruce thought 
it advisable to take temporary refuge in Ireland. During his absence many of 
his adherents who remained in their native land were captured; the most 
influential of whom were conveyed to England, and there either hanged or 
imprisoned. 

In the spring of 1307, however, the Scottish chieftain again sought the 
battle field. His prospects were anything but encouraging : his partisans were 
subdued and scattered—for some weeks he had wandered unaided and alone in 
the most inaccessible localities, now collecting troops, now eluding the pursuit of 
the enemy ; fearing not ultimate success, but waiting till a favourable oppor- 
tunity should arrive for making another attempt. During this portion of his 
life, an amusing and instructive incident served to change the whole course of 
his after career. One night having stretched himself on the floor of a hut, 
but being unable to obtain sleep, he gazed at the roof of the rude building, 
thinking over the past and speculating on the future, when the motion of a 
spider arrested his notice. e insect endeavoured to swing itself from one 
rafter to another; time after time was it baffled, but still it tried again, till on 
the thirteenth essay the spider gained the desired spot. Bruce started u 
and exclaimed, ‘This despicable insect has taught me perseverance. Have 
not been twelve times defeated by the enemy’s force? On one fight more rests 
the independency of my country.” That resolution formed the turning point 
in his history—victory henceforth attended his exertions—towns were recovered 
before the English army could come to their rescue, and when they did arrive, 
they were not only defeated, but their general taken prisoner. These circum- 
stances aroused the spirit of the aged monarch, and induced him to set out for 
Scotland, in order personally to subdue the rebellion. But he was never destined 
to reach the land on which he so ardently longed to pour out his revenge. He 
was ill at the time of his departure, and probably the journey increased his 
indisposition; so that he cal proceed no further than Burgh-on-Sands, in 
Cumberland, just within sight of the misty hills of the neighbouring kingdom, 
when death overtook him on the 7th of July, 1307, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his vigorous reign. In his last hours he 
requested his eldest son, Edward, Prince of Wales, to fulfil the three following 
injunctions :—To prosecute the war against the Scots, until they were com- 
pletely defeated; to send his heart to the Holy Land, together with a sum of 
thirty-two thousand pounds for the support of the Holy Sepulchre there; and, 
on account of Piers Gaveston’s prejudicial influence over the young 
prince, to render his banishment perpetual. None of these commands were 
performed. The king’s body was conveyed to Westminster Abbey, and depo- 
sited in St. Edward’s Chapel, in a coffin formed of five grey marble slabs. 
When his tomb was opened in 1774, it was perceptible that his remains had suf- 
fered little from the lapse of time; the robes, the sceptre, the crown, and the 
jewels, being found in very good preservation. The place of his death (Burgh-on- 
Sands) was distinguished at first by several large stones; but in 1685, a square 
pillar, about nine yards high, was erected by Henry, Duke of Norfolk, on the 
same spot, on one side of which a Latin inscription was written, of which the 
following is a translation :—‘ To the everlasting memory of Edward the First, 
the most famous of the kings of England, who, while preparing to make war 

inst the Scots, died in the camp, upon the 7th of July, a.p. 1307.” The 
pilar, the architecture of which was of a very nondescript order, fell down on 
the 4th of March, 1795. 
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Edward was twice married; his first consort was Eleanor of Castile ; his 
second Margaret of France. Though tradition has bestowed upon the former 
of these a most exalted character, there seems no reason to disbelieve that her 
virtues have been exaggerated : she was warmly attached to her royal husband, 
who at her death testified his sorrow for the irreparable loss he had thus 
sustained, by erecting crosses in every town where her body rested while being 
carried from Lincolnshire to Westminster.* Her shrine in the abbey is remark- 
able for a highly-finished recumbent statue, which is situated in the same 
chapel with the tomb of Edward I. This monarch left three sons and three 
daughters, the eldest of whom received the title of Prince of Wales. 

e historian Rapin furnishes the following sketch, with rd to the 
rson of Edward :—“ He was taller than the generality of men by the head. 
is hair was black, and curled naturally; and his eyes, of the same colour, 

orig with uncommon vivacity. e would have been perfectly well 
shaped, if his legs, which were a little too long, had been in proportion to the 
rest of his body. Hence he had the surname of Longshanks.” He possessed 
man rng deserving of admiration: he was highly virtuous, temperate in 
his habits, simple in his dress, neither profuse nor mean in his public expen- 
diture. In his early years he seems to have been a most accomplished 
horseman, in confirmation of which we have extracted from the Penny 
Magazine the subjoined paragraph :—“ Edward I, was returning from Palestine 
to i ere through Savoy, when the Earl of Chabloun (Count de Chalons 
invited him to a tournament, to which himself and many others were en . 
The king, with his followers, amounting to one thousand, accepted the challenge, 
although fatigued by the length of their journey, and only half the number of 
their antagonists. On the day appointed, both parties met, some on foot, others 
on horseback, and being armed with swords, the engagement commenced. The 
earl, @ most athletic man, singled out the king, and on his approach, 
throwing away his sword, cast his arms about the neck of the monarch, and 
used his utmost endeavour to pull him from his horse. Edward, on the other 
hand, finding the earl would not quit his hold, put spurs to his horse, and drew 
him from his saddle hanging to his neck, and then shaking him violently, threw 
‘him to the ground. The earl having recovered himself and being remounted, 
attacked the king a second time, but finding himself disabled, gave up the 
contest, acknowledging him to be the conqueror.” 

It does not require much penetration in order to perceive what were the dis- 
tinguishing features of his character, as exhibited in his public administration. 
The first that strikes the mind was his remarkable vigour of thought and 
action; a quality which he evinced even in boyhood, but which became 
very strongly developed as he advanced in years. This surprising faculty 
tended very materially to support his father’s government, during the latter 
part of that feeble monarch’s reign; and after he himself had assumed the 
regal dignity it preserved his authority from abuse or diminution. Whether 
he sometimes acted with rather too much vigour is a questionable subject ; but 
we would sooner see an administration eminent for decision and promptitude 
than for weakness and vacillation. Though the former may be somewhat 
despotic, the latter, by lessening the sovereign power, threws society into 
complete disorder; and we fully believe in the principle that too spirited a rule 
is far better than none at all. Another feature in Edward's life was great 
ambition. This was evinced in two modes: to govern with justness, prudence, 


* Crosses were erected in the following places :—Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, 
Geddington, Northampton, Stony Stratford, Dunstable, St. Alban’s, Waltham, and 
Charing, three of which, we believe, now remain. That at Waltham was restored 
in 1833, while the one at Northampton is in very good preservation, and forms the chief 
object of historic interest in the town. It is almost superfluous to state that Charing 
Cross derives its name from one of these relics of a bygone age having formerly stood 
there. 
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and energy, and to possess new kingdoms—the one we admire, the other we 
deprecate. Though there may be some apology made for his conquest of 

ales, there can be very little indeed for his invasion of Scotland. The 
Welsh provoked him to hostilities; the Scotch did not. On the one hand he 
was compelled to take up arms for the defence of his nation’s rights ; on the 
other, he was actuated by ambition to acquire additional territories. The latter 
presents a most forcible illustration of the extremes to which a monarch will 
go, when an unworthy passion is allowed to hold undisputed sway over the 
mind ; controlled neither by reason nor policy. Edward’s conduct in this par- 
ticular somewhat resembles that of Buonaparte. They were both distinguished 
warriors—aspiring, resolute, and aggrandising ; pone in the course of his 
military career had to contend against men in every way his equals; Edward 
found Wales defended by Llewellyn, Scotland by Wallace and Bruce: Napoleon 
found the Tyrol guarded by Andrew Hofer, and St. Domingo by Toussaint 
YOuverture. Though the English king possessed not the genius of the French 
emperor, he was not the less eminent in his day, nor the less entitled by his 
able government to the everlasting esteem of his countrymen. Hume ve 
truly remarks, that “ the chief advantage which the people of England reaped, 
and still continue to reap, from the reign of this great prince, was the correction, 
extension, amendment, and establishment of the laws, which Edward main- 
tained in great vigour, and left much improved to posterity ; for the acts of a 
wise legislator commonly remain, while the acquisitions of a conqueror often 
perish with him.” 

It is evident from the peaceful state of his dominions during his frequent 
periods of absence, that he must have introduced most beneficial changes into 
the administration; that his name must have been not only feared, but held in 
reverence. He was, moreover, the motive power in the machine of the 
government ; with him new measures originated, abuses were rectified, 
territories brought under his sway, armies raised, finances maintained: in a 
word, he was the life-blood of the executive. From among the long list of 
English kings the name of Edward I. will be singled out as a wise ruler, a 
good legislator, and an able warrior. This will be the proud position that 

e will ever occupy—this would be the fittest epitaph which an admiring 
nation could place on the tomb of their distinguished sovereign. 





LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Ou! call it not romance that some should love 
To gaze upon the deep-blue sky above, 

And dream of happy hours long gone by, 
When life was clear and cloudless as that sky ; 
For though the voice of hope is mute, yet still 
The golden chord of memory will thrill, 

And Wing us back again to happy hours, 
When life seemed laughing out from flowers. 
Nor this alone; but when we fondly gaze 

On things so beautiful, a note of praise 

Will often sound upon the coldest ear, 

And sing its anthem of a higher sphere. 

Then call it not romance to love the bright, 
The beautiful of earth—its cone light, 

For nobler thoughts will light the poet’s dream 
Than ever shone upon the worldling’s theme. 














A QUARTETTE OF NEW NOVELS. 


I.—Lapy Granarp’s Nisces. In three volumes. London: Newby, 1848. 
yi—He.en Caarrteris. In three volumes. London: Bentley, 1848, 


TiL.—Percy; or, tHE Otp Love anv Tue New. In three volumes. London: 
Newby, 1848. 


IV.—Arrsction. A novel, in three volumes. London: Newby, 1848. 


In our November number we dismissed to its last resting-place that incar- 
nation of absurd immorality, ‘“‘ Mildred Vernon,” and having done so have taken 
up those before us in order to pronounce judgment, thou h of a far different 
kind, upon them. We are not called upon to visit with chastisement any 
flagrant outrage of the conventional forms of society; we have to animadvert 
upon but few points which can be called even in bad taste. The year is drawin 
to its close, and in looking back upon the portion of the season which has lipped 
by us we can perceive a mountain of fiction piled up against the far horizon, but 
with so much sameness of appearance in plot, character, and tone of thought, 
that scarcely can we distinguish one from the other. The year’s setting sun 
is obscured a this long unbroken line of hills, composed of novel after novel. 
At the foot of this ridge we see a group of anxious authors, with folded arms, 
gaunt cheek, and hollow eye, gazing with a kind of despair upon the pile, 
watching to see upon whose production the latest beams of Time's setting sun 
will rest, encircle it for the time with a faint glow, and leave it longest in 
the memory of the public. They must not blame us if our shadow has 
obscured one ray of light, we have only done it in self-defence. Here and 
there shines a work a little distinguished from its fellows, but we have 
here gathered to ourselves the most remarkable of the productions of the early 
part of the season. 

The novels before us embody four distinct = ye a of action. They are 
— different of their kind, and do not clash one against the other in the 

east. 

In “ Lady Granard’s Nieces” we are shown the folly and wickedness of ac- 
companying a man to the altar whom in our heart we cannot love. 

In “ Helen Charteris” the pure fount of a mother’s love wells up through 
every page. 

In “ Percy” the weakness, the folly of irresolution is described. 

In “ Affection” an active spirit of benevolence is sought to be inculcated 
in all classes of the community. 

But how the authors have contrived this—how far they have succeeded—in 
what they have failed, we cannot so briefly express. For this pu the 
reader must consent to accompany us at more detail through the works before 
us. We do not pretend to say that our task will be one of unmixed praise. 
Far from it; we shall have to blame, to praise—to praise and blame. But 
because the laws of decorum are respected, because virtue is inculcated, because 
vice is strongly and unhesitatingly condemned, will our censure fall lightly 
upon our authors, whoever they may be. Not one, it will be observed, has ven- 
tured before us with theirown name. We are conversing, then, in the dark with 
anthors who, if we mistake not, are all young. They are, perhaps, right in 
thus dismissing their early productions into the world to drift, if bad, un-owned 
upon the ocean of time, and be forgotten; but if good to float back to them 
some day, when other, and perhaps better, productions shall have directed man- 
kind towards them, and raised them up as a beacon towards which our eyes may 
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gladly turn. It is best to send their works out thus, for many reasons, but 
principally because in early youth the principles of thought and action are not 
sufficiently matured to allow of our glancing back upon them with pleasure in 
our riper years; we may, too, sometimes, give vent to a hasty sentiment 
which may be injurious in its tendency, and how gladly would we not in after 
years recal that unfledged offspring of our fancy, which, like a bird, has gone 
roaming unbidden over space, seeking a home, and at last found a resting- 

lace in some breast where it has laid the seeds of similarly-imperfect notions. 

here would, however, be less abandon in writing if no“books were received or 
epennmaged in society to which the name of the author was not prefixed. We 
should have styles formed upon the rules of art taking the place of crude records 
of thought; we should have purer opinions, for if men did not cherish them in 
reality, they would assume them if they could be pointed at in society as the 
originators of certain theories or modes of thought. As a rule, then,we strongly 
condemn anonymous writing, excepting agian where many reasons may 
exist for not affixing a real signature. We are too free, as a people, not to be 
able to give expression to our thoughts. In politics, as society is constituted, 
we do not deprecate the practice of casting thunderbolts and sharp arrows from 
behind the impassable wall of a publistier’s office, but in literary cases it is 
almost always absurd. 

Mr. Newby has lately ushered into our notice several works of great merit, 
and we are glad to seehim taking a prominent place among the best publishers 
ofthe day. Under his care three of the works before us have been ushered 
into the world, while to Mr. Bentley is devolved the task of chaperoning the 
fourth. We are compelled to fall back upon the publisher for want of an 
author’s name. 

“ Lady Granard’s Nieces” is a most interesting novel. We have heard it set 
down as an immoral book. But let those who thus pronounce judgment upon it 
ask themselves if they have us 4 perused and marked the tendency sought to 
be conveyed through its pages. It is not merely the presence of vice in a novel 
which constitutes its immorality. No; it isthe glossing over, the varnishing of 
that vice; it is the introducing it in plausible and ious disguise, which con- 
stitutes the immorality of a work of fiction. In “ Lady Granard’s Nieces” no 
such attempt is made. We have folly : we have vicious tendencies, heartless pro- 
jects, and vagaries ; but in almost every instance due tape justice is visited 
upon the offender. Let us take a glance at the materials of which the work is 
composed. Ada, a young and beautiful girl, is betrothed to a man whom in 
reality she loves, but who feels at first no similar return of her affection, but 
takes, on the contrary, an unjust disgust to her because he has determined 
within himself that she is cold and passionless. How they come to be betrothed 
under such circumstances the reader must discover for himself in the pages of the 
work itself. Being both too young to marry, Effingham, the lover, goes abroad 
for two years, and just on his return we are introduced to him while on his 
way to pay a visit to his future wife. She, resolving to smother her affec- 
tion for him under the guise of coldness until she discovers whether he 
really loves her or not, meets him with an unmoved countenance, which be- 
trays nothing of the tumultuous py really at work within her breast. We 
say nothing of the absurd power of command which novelists attribute to their 
dramatis persone; the reader must be content to believe about as much 
of this as his inclination will permit him. In vain the lover watches 
for a sign of welcome upon her countenance. During all their subsequent 
intercourse he learns nothing of her heart, until one night, beyond measure 
irritated at her coldness, he gives vent to the expression that he would sooner 
die than marry her. This Ada overhears—stung to the quick, but completely 
losing her command over her feelings,as faras looks could Bo: sheallowshim tosee 
that she has heard him, and gives him his dismissal upon the spot. In the anguish 
she then betrays, Effingham has learnt her secret, and all the pent-up emotions 
of his heart towards her seem to long to gush out. But she will not hear him. 
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They part, and he quits her, irrevocably in love, but she.as irrevocably lost to 
him. Ina short time she marries a young baronet who had long loved her, 
and who flatters himself that she also loves him. From the hour of her 
marriage she resolves to devote herself to him, to banish all recollection of 
Effingham, and succeeds so far as to inspire her noble-minded and generous 
husband with the firm belief that she loves him deeply and affectionately. Tt 
is with pain that we feel the gradual awakening from his dream approach the 
confiding husband ; yet we feel it must come. Ada performs her duty to him— 
shuns all intercourse with her former lover, and devotes herself to her home, 
Effingham, however, meets her; in a moment of wild and hin, peor pas- 
sion he confesses his love; and she as sinfully betrays how much she had loved 
him. In the midst of this confession the husband enters, and overhears most 
of the conversation. We pity him as he stands there to behold the idol of his 
heart stripped of all the purity of her nature; he hears her confess the inces- 
sant deception she has carried on towards himself, and that the heart in whose 
love he had trusted was another's. Hecomes forward—he reveals to both what 
he has heard—he contemptuously dismisses Effingham ; and then turns, with a 
shuddering despair, to reproach his wife: he is not violent, he only makes 
her feel that she has stripped life of its attraction for him, and that henceforth 
he is alone. They now rarely meet. By every act and word Ada tries to 
banish the recollection of the past—but in vain.. He treats her kindly, but coldly, 
and his health suffers from the anguish going on within. At length, by an 
accident, he is laid on a sick and, tended by Ada, dies—in his’ last 
moments almost extorting from her a promise that. she would never’ marry 
Effingham. Now comes the conclusion of her punishment : remorse Consumes 
her day and night for the deception she had practised ; and at length she dies, 
and Effingham in her last moments again receives the assurance of her Jove. 
Had our authoress made these two lovers marry after all she would have spoilt 
the justice of her story—she would have made it an every-day instance. " A8 it 
is, we see only the unhappy fruits of deception and wrong, and_ the ene fe 
will incalculably bring upon the actors. No one will say that Effingham acte 
pphily in confessing his love; no one will defend Ada for listening to ‘him: 
our authoress palliated her conduct she would have changed the whole 
tendency of the work. Does ss 

Between Ada and her husband there are some really beautiful scenes; well 
written, and full of pathos. 

With respect to the second niece, Elfine, we have little to say. She was an 
accomplished flirt, with a lover far too good for her. The principles to which 
she gives vent are such as could emanate from no perfectly pure-minded girl; 
since eeing is one of the greatest indelicacies of which any woman can be 
guilty ; it destroys all her freshness, and takes off that gentle gloss which 
nature has thrown over her; she cannot return from it—having once become '& 
proficient in it—with the same sweet attributes which were once hers. It ig 
true, her propensities caused her lover to break his chain, and quit her for five 
years; but this is scarcely sufficient punishment. Had we been her lover we 
should not have cared to marry one who had so cruelly tampered with one of 
the deepest feelings of our nature. 

In the pages of “‘Helen Charteris” weare presented with society underatotally- 
different aspect. The heroine is, at the outset, a young girl, just returned from 
a finishing boarding school, whose mind is imbued with very accurate notions 
of right and wrong ; but who, nevertheless, is disposed to fall into a sentimental 
love affair on the first occasion. We blame the authoress for attaching to one 
80 young such deep feelings; it is rarely that girls at sixteen are endowed with 
such passions; they are at that age more imaginative than real. Helen Char- 
teris, weak as she is in some respects, is a character we learn to love; and who 
becomes dearer to us the further we accompany her through life. She rises in 
the moral scale as we proceed, and throws off much of the child to doff the 
attributes of womanhood. The most beautiful trait in her character is her 
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affection for her mother, between whom and herself there exists the strongest 
possible attachment ; not the ordinary feelings which too often fill the place of 
real love, but that maternal confiden:e, that reliance, that sweetest friendship 
of all earthly ones, which is so touching when seen—so rarely found. To others 
we may impart the stormier troubles of life, to whom in ordinary cases we may 
fly for advice ; but the mother’s is the only heart that will consent to receive 
all our alternate joys and sorrows, to whom we can turn from the earliest: hours 
of our youth with the deepest confidence and reliance. The future has often 
been stripped of some of its darkest clouds by the hopeful words of a mother, 
who seems ready stored with some past experience, some cheerful remedy to 
chase away the evil. Comfort and advice may-come from many, and be listened 
to, too; but who knows so well how to suit the exigency of the hour as she who 
has studied our very thoughts from the first moment wher they broke their 
chrysalis shells and began to make themselves wings? In.“ Helen Charteris” 
this feeling is beautifully developed ; and we have selcom read scenes of 
home more beautifully pourtrayed than in these pages. The mother is 
not, as is usually the case in novels, a mere non-entity. She acts, a and 
thinks, not like a puppet, not always standing as an obstruction in the way of 
daughters, as writers of fiction pretend that mothers do, but just as a good and 
affectionate woman would have acted under similar circumstances. Her love for 
her children is not passive merely, but is the active element in her nature. She 
watches over their interests, and seeks sedulously to promote them, measuring 
the amount of her affection equally to all, though perhaps round the wanderer, 
on whom a sun rises behind hills thousands of miles away, her thoughts cluster 
oftenest, in the quiet of the night, when visions sweet or fearful steal upon our 
fancies, according as we are placed in the world. Thescene in which she is watch- 
ing for the advance of the postman towards their house is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. She is waiting for news of her son; and the varied emotions which 
arise in her breast are touchingly described. No one can enter into the interest 
with which our am may fall upon a postman, but those who have friends far 
away, between whom and yourself the little paper of which he is the joyful 
bearer is the only communication. No one can tell the millions of chords in the 
heart of the great human family that vibrate to the touch of that cheerful and 
busy public servant; his voice is his double knock or ring, and that, like 
magic, can withdraw us from any or every occupation, and bring us eagerly to 
await him, if there be the remotest chance of his presenting us with a letter 
from over the sea! 

But to return to Helen Charteris. In pourtraying her character, the 
authoress barely escaped once or twice making it extremely unwomanly. For 
instance, when she is led to ridicule the grey hairs of Mrs. MacCrackin, who, 
vulgar as she may have been, was removed by age from her impertinent re- 
marks, such as “ her pepper-and-salt locks were bien crepe,” &c., &c. Again, 
in ridiculing the daughters of this lady, she describes the approaching sound of 
their voices to be the cackle of geese. But let us assure our authoress that, with 
all her ridicule of the “Irish brigade,” as she calls Mrs. MacCrackin and her 
five daughters, husband, and son—with all her attempt at exaggerating them into 
something monstrous, there is something so sacred—if we may so speak—in the 
domestic peace that reigns in this family, where no voice was ever heard raised 
against the other, where all are joined hand in hand for the common weal, that we 
cannot look with anything but pleasure upon them whenever they are intro- 
duced, vulgar as they are. We positively love Mrs. MacCrackin when she 
bursts in to Mrs. Charteris with the joyful intelligence that her son, whom’ she 
supposed dead, is alive and well again. Nevertheless we confess to having 
laughed, and most heartily, too, at some of the descriptions of their preparations 
for parties and weddings, exaggerated as they are. No one could peruse uncon- 
vulsed with laughter the manner in which the deck out sister Grace’s wedding- 
cake with the ornaments abstracted from all the twelfth-cakes of the parties at 
which they had been present during the season—or at the print cotton lining to 
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the wedding carriage—or the riding-coats piped with white silk—or at the curl- 
paper—or brother Bob. Henry Leycester, one of the. heroes, is an ambitious, 
young man, deeply in love with Helen, but who thinks that cold calculation: 
should outweighall other considerations ; and as he is rather ambitious, he wavers 
and falters with her Jove until she rejects him, and he afterwards marries a rich. 
young lady, the daughter of a merchant, who is run over by a wheel of. a car- 
riage a short time after their marriage. He again proposes to Helen—she again 
rejects him, loving him all the time, and he once more marries. Lionel Cleve- 
land, the other hero, is a well-conceived character, not made.the most of. He’ 
does not come out sufficiently, though he performs the most meritorious acts : 
we still never seem to know the man. ound the Creole a great portion of, 
the interest of the book centres; she it is whose fortunes we follow with most 
eagerness, and whose melancholy fate inspires us with the profoundest sym- 
pathy. The scenes in which the end of her life is described are very beautiful, 
and around her, from the first moment she appears upon the scene, there clings 
that anxious kind of foreboding which seems to promise for her but a short 
life, and that not an unchequered one. Mrs. Beaumont is a capital character, 
full of life and activity, moving everywhere, helping every one; the friend of 
the distressed in mind and body, and the light. of her own home. . She. is 
capitally drawn. Some of the discussions about the clergy are perfectly out 
of place; and the satire of the new dean’s wife might quite as well have 
been spared us. It is not in good taste to introduce, such characters into a, 
novel. From the clergy the brightest examples should be chosen, not. those 
upon whom ridicule can by any means fall. We object ix toto to this kind 
satire, however harmless may be the object of those who pen it. 

We must confess that from perusing the novel of ‘ Perey,” one would fancy 
that the world had nothing to do whatever but to flirt, dance, make morning 
calls, go to parties, fall in love, quarrel and make it up again. The chief defect: 
in the work before us is the want of purpose it displays. ‘There is an interest: 
in it, most decidedly, but it is a scattered interest. The characters are all incon-, 
sistent, and this feebleness is exhibited in all its forms before the eye. Edith, 
the heroine, richly deserved that she should lose both her lovers. At first: we 
find her hesitating, and fancying that she is deeply in love with Percy—all her. 
actions prove this; she acknowledges the feeling, but a few weeks’ absence on! 
his part suffice to cure her, and she immediately falls in love with a Mr. Sinclair, 
who, at first disliking her, ends by being madly attached to her. He has re- 
fused to fight a duel, and the ban of cowardice is therefore upon him; he has) 
long been absent. from England, but returns under the impression that the man 
he refused, on principle, to fight is dead. But at a ball where he is with Edith, 
he is recognised by the very man—is sneered at—and provoked ;. he goes 
out and fights him, and wounds his adversary. Remorse for having. at last 
undone the work of years, brings him in sorrow to the side of Edith, whom he 
expects to look with ceaiies on the fact of his having shed another's blood. She, 
however, soothes him, and even asserts that she thought him justified in what 
he had done. Springing up and abruptly leaving her, he goes off to Italy, hor- 
rified at the idea of a sentiment of this description emanating from such a being. 
She cannot fathom his unaccountable disappearance, but the anxiety of her mind 
throws her on a sick bed. During two years her lover absents himself. Mean- 
while, Percy, still as fond of her as ever, returns, makes a proposal of marriage, 
which she ultimately accepts. A few days before the -——~ however, 
Sinclair once more returns to England, seeks Edith, who refrains from telling 
him that she is engaged to Percy, to whom she coolly writes a dismissal while he 
has run over to Paris fora day or two. He, however, returns just in time to 
find Sinclair making love to Edith, who now resolves upon ery both. But 
the novel closes abruptly with an accident, Percy having shot off his jaw while 
cleaning some pistols which he did not know were loaded. We do not even 
know whether Edith ever marries at all, whether Sinclair hangs himself, or 
what is the fate of any other of the dramatis persone. The termination is thus, 
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to say the least of it, extremely unsatisfactory. Edith, by wavering between 
two lovers, is made throughout the pages intensely miserable; Sinclair acts 
like a madman; Percy, with absurd weakness. Had he chosen, he might have 
won her at the outset—for a young man with six hundred a year is by no means 
poor—and Edith, having no fortune of her own, had no right to expect a better 
marriage—using the term in a pecuniary sense. Beatrice, the old man’s wife, is 
introduced to us as a young, innocent creature, beautiful and confiding as an 
angel, loving her husband in spite of the mercenary motives which made 
her marry him ; but she ends by mares, ae most finished coquette that ever 
moved in society, and wisely = to Paris to carry on her career of reck- 
lessness. Pierce Beckenham falls off sadly towards the close of the volume. 
He is a good ee enough at the outset, but sadly spoiled by his contact 
with the world. He is not by any means the same man as he is at first repre- 
sented. In spite of all defects, however, “ Percy” contains some very graphic 
scenes and some amusing descriptions; but though one or two characters, such 
as Amy Compton and her husband, are pourtrayed naturally enough, P his on 
the whole, the author wants the power of creating many distinct dramatis 
SON. 

In “ Affection” we have, along with a mixture of love and lovers’ quarrels, 
as we said above, strongly developed the active spirit of benevolence which 
prompts men to seek out objects for their charity and not be satisfied with 
waiting until they are cast in our way. The hero is a lord, evidently intended 
to represent Lord Ashley, though we know not how far that noble gentleman 
may be inclined to father the character; the work is dedicated to him, and 
throughout we have constant allusions to him. There are some very capital scenes 
described upon the banks of the river by night, and some startling disclosures 
made. We visit the house of poverty in every shape, and follow out the work- 
ings with the most intense interest. The poor author gives the writer an 
ww for expatiating upon the fleeting nature of the reward which those 
who work with their brain from morning to night for the entertainment of their 
fellow men meet with from their own generation. We admire the promptness 
with which Lord Saxondale converts the miserable abode of the poor author 
into that of plenty and even of sumptuousness. The chief interest of the story 

here again centres around a half-caste, Lucy Stapleton, who is allied to the 
younger hero of the novel by almost the stro of all ties; she loves him 
devotedly, but too passionately for him, and he therefore leaves her for a time, 
but by the instigation of Lord Saxondale he is brought back to her once more. 
In working out these events the author displays considerable skill, but we have: 
not space further to dwell upon these interesting novels. They are in their pe- 
culiar way possessed of a strong claim upon our attention, since they each ex- 
hibit society under a new phase. 

Our see having obtained a brief outline of the quartette, may now seek 
—. themselves a elucidation of the narratives to which they afford a 

pse. 

















DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MIRROR. 





The several theatres are now in full and active play, if not playing to crowded houses. 
The absence of so many families from the Metropolis has doubtless had its usually 
deteriorating effect; but we trust that matters will improve as the town fills, and the 
new novelties are produced. A fresh and, we hope, a beneficial impetus has been given 
to theatres and theatricals ; the Continental revolutions have caused the public to grasp 
closely, and to appreciate worthily, those productions of native growth, which have for 
so long a period been regarded with indifferent eyes. Their poetical beauties have been 
overlooked, their profound philosophy sneered at, and their morality contemned ; but we 
feel a hope, based upon the strong good sense of the nation, that this reproach will no 
longer exist, and that in future it will be considered as the unerring test of true nation-' 
ality to patronise the great dramatic works of our native writers, interpreted by native actors, 
instead of rushing to witness the crude and poisonous essays of French melo-dramatists 
and prurient vaadevilleists, These monstrosities, we are fain to believe, have now 
passed away, and those who were wort to admire, now, in a better spirit, are content to, 
condemn. The great lack of ensemble in the French pieces produced in London, ly; 
we think, have been a sufficing reason for want of success; for, with the single exception 
of the company of the Palais Royale during the fiery days of the last revolution, there. 
was seldom more than one star to illumine the entire stage of the St. James’s Theatre. 
Either the short time given for the study of new parts by the resident troupe caused 
an oblivion of the words, or the strangeness induced by the artistes having to ac 
up to the newly-imported celebrity. In our own theatres these disadvantages’ are’ 
avoided, and the members, by continually acting with each other, necessarily acquire &' 
glibness of utterance, and become more intimately acquainted with the ruling humours” 
of their several brethren. ’ 

The onward movement has been properly made by the Queen, who has seized the; 
moment most opportune to revive the fluctuating interests of the stage... The example.is, 
a good one, although it may not at once cause theatres to flourish, it, will, at.all. 
events, give to them a prestigé of royalty and fashion. The palace theatricals, followed by. 
periodical state visits, will create a taste which will give to the professors a genial stimu- 
lus to deeper studies of the dramatic art, while the influence it will infallibly have on 
dramatic writers will be incalculable: let but the aristocracy of the land eschew the 
unwholesome viands served up by foreign playwrights, and the healthy appetite will 
return, and the English stage flourish. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Despite the croakers who would make the world believe that a theatre devoted 
strictly to the production of lyrical works can possess no stable hold on the feelings of: 
the English people, every well-directed effort to that purpose has benefited the good 
cause. The truth is, that a fair trial has never yet been accorded—either there were 
interested prosecutors, packed juries, or blink-eyed judges. A fair verdict has never 
failed, even in the teeth of foreign influences; and whenever the work has been the 
result of the native mind—allowing the work to have possessed the requisite qualities— 
the public has flocked to hear and to applaud, and the treasury has fattened accordingly. 
Witness The Mountain Sylph, at the English Opera House,and The Bohemian Girl, at Drury 
Lane. We are free to confess that until the present time we have seldom possessed a 
lyrical company sufficiently extensive, or varied in voices, to fully carry out the design | 
and to impart to it that completeness which the lyrical drama more especially requires. 
We are not amongst those who imagine that a fine theatre, extensive machinery, 
splendid costumes, well-painted scenery, brilliant orchestra, superb chorus, and 
first-rate artists, will at once secure public patronage sufficient to remunerate, or 
even to meet, the outrageous expenditure superinduced by such an establishment. 
Without “means in hand” the hope is as Utopian as the direction must be onerous, 
and with a Government which refuses all subvention in aid of the national improvement 
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of the dramatic and lyrical art, we must be content to suffer contrary winds, hurricanes, 
rocks and breakers, and all the perils of the broad earth and the deep oceaa, ere the 
good cause finds a good and sufficient harbour or homestead. : 

Mr. Bunn has done, and is doing, all that experience, and tact, and judgmeat, and 
knowledge, and habit, and liking, can effect to establish upon a firm basis an opera- 
house in which every description of lyrical work may receive ample illustration. A 
company hitherto unparalleled for the purpose has been secured, and all the ruling 
composers of the country have been secured to produce new works—every English 
vocal artist with the largest or smallest claim to excellence has been engaged, and 
the Continent visited to ensure the best available talent; so that no effort that policy 
could suggest or liberality could ensure has been overlooked or passed by. Knowing 
how large must be disbursements, and how slow the public appreciation of such 
views, we doubted whether the prices charged for admission could by possibility meet 
the necessary outlay, with a hope or expectation of a profit for the labour.and the 
anxiety, and the peril, and the wakefu! nights, and the hurried days, and the tried 
temper, and the bruised feelings, and the wearied mind, and the aching heart, and the 
self-loves, and the conflicting vanities of the singers, and the composers, and the fiddlers, — 
we say that the man who can meet these calmly and steadily, and steer clearly through 

_ them all, and ultimately find a safe anchorage, is a rara avis—rare, indeed, and wonderful 
to behold. ‘ 

Since the Covent Garden Opera has commenced the promises held forth have been 
faithfully performed. We have had revivals of popular works, and a new foreign opera 
of great repute has been given; we have had the established vocalists and débitantes, 
and first appearances, native and foreign, excellent or otherwise; and talent has been 
presented to the public during the short period, which, but for Mr. Bunn, might have 
remained for an unknown period concealed in comparative privacy. The most‘ positive 
and gratifying success of the season has been that of Miss Emma Lucombe. We had, 
previously to her leaving England to pursue the further study of her art in Italy, pre- 
dicted her present eminence—for even then her poetical feeling, and intelligent 
phrasing and dramatic appreciation were manifest. Good study and courageous industry 
have developed her natural gifts, and given firmness, and confidence, and com. 
pleteness, to her vocal efforts. These observations are en passant, for we shall be enabled 
to justify our opinions in the course of our observations on Auber’s last opera of Haydée, 
in which Emma Lucombe first appeared on the English stage. The engagement of 
Sims Reeves must ensure a fine rendering, if not of the entire work presentec, at least 
of the principal character. ‘This is a rich advantage, seldom or never before possessed 
by any English director—for thereby not only is the vocal splendour assured, but the 
dramatic excellence provided. Sims Reeves is necessarily the cheval de battaile of our 
operatic stage. To a natural organ of surpassing beauty, extent, and poweg, he unites 
sensibility—a gift as rich as it is uncommon. Nothing is so rare as this quality upon 
the stage; no intelligence, knowledge of the scene, quackery of delivery, or the 
mechanism of the art, may compensate for its absence. Grimace, shouting, forced 
attitudes, multiplied gestures, are but supplementary adjuncts to internal sensibility ; 
these artificial means may for the moment impose upon audiences, but let them but 
behold one truly-animated face, or hear one sympathetic tone, and a correspondent 
effect is instantly produced. The chords of nature being touched, the hearts of the 
auditory at once respond in delighted unison; and thus is it with Sims Reeves—and no 
greater eulogy can be enunciated of his surpassing vocalism, ; 

The plotting and plannings of rival managers, and the flaming announcements, and the 
report that Auber was to be present in the flesh at the Royal Italian Opera list season 
to conduct his new opera, and the puffs preliminary, and the highly-coloured Parisian 
criticisms, had roused the excitement of the patrons of dramatic music to boilitg heat on 
the subject of Haydée; ana Mr. Bunn acted wisely to make it the first produced novelty; 
and if no greater advantage had resulted from its performance in England. than the 
introduction of Emma Lucombe to the stage, it has done good and abiding -service to 
English opera. Auber must not be judged by the music of Haydée, for it was not 
intended by its author for so extended an arena as Covent Garden Theatre. }ts propor- 
tions were adapted to the small Opera Comique, at Paris, and hence the mus;cal effects 
seemed meagre and inefficient. A cabinet picture, however marvellously painted, would 
lose its chiefest merits if exhibited in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or the hall at Westminster. 
Auber is a composer per se—French in spirit and enjoyment—and sparkling as-his native 
champagne. His first opera was merely tolerated—his second was a positive fiilure ; but 
his third effort, La Bergére Chatelaine, saved the theatre from bankruptcy. Hig principal 
works have, however, been successful in every theatre in Europe, and in fact. whenever 
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and wherever they have been even moderately interpreted. La Fiancte, Emma, Le Macon, 
La Netge, Leocadie, brought bumpers to the theatres, andenriched the treasury—he was the 
fortune of the establishment. Dissatisfied, however, with these triumphs, his muse imped 
its pinion for a loftier flight, and he composed the world-famous Muette de Portici, for 
the Academie Royale; and then came the Fra Diavolo, as perfect in its peculiar style 
as The Barber of Seville of Rossini. Subsequently were given to the world a perfect 
galaxy of exquisite works—Le Dieu et la Bayadiere, Le Sermont, Le Lac des Fées, Le 
Philtre, Gustavus, Le Cheval de Bronze, L’Etocq, Le Domino Noir, L’ Ambassadrice, Le 
Part du Diable, Acteon, Les Diamans de la Couronne, Le Duc D’Olonne, La Sirene, and 
La Barcarole. Six of these operas were written for and produced at the Academie 
Royale, the remainder at the Opera Comique. 

It has been said, and said truly, that in “ fancy, imagination, or in the faculty of creating 
new forms of materials that are absolute and eternal, Auber yields to no composer of the 
present day, and, indeed, to few of the illustrious dead. But viewing him with regard 
to the principles of art, which involve the development of first ideas, Auber sinks to a 
lower grade. Though his invention is untiring, his application has no lofty aim; 
ideality is out of his sphere; he is of the earth, and has no mission from above, like the 
impassioned Mozart and the divine Beethoven. He is neither a prophet nor a preacher, 
but simply a delighter ; but though a stranger to high art, in all the necessary knowledge 
of detail to render slight things perfect, Auber is a consummate master ; his method of 
harmonising is so captivating that all France, and half Italy and Germany, have adopted 
it in a greater or lesser degree. Nothing can be more delicate and neat than the 
manner in which he finishes an evanescent phrase, that but for such handling would be 
insignificant. In the orchestra Auber has the potency of a magician, and the judgment 
of a philosopher. He thoroughly knows the constitution of every instrument, and his 
combinations are invariably effective ; there is no uncertainty in his instrumentation— 
he is sure of the effect of every novel trait, as though he had written it down a thousand 
times. There is a continuous sparkle in his orchestra of the prettiest terms, the quaintest 
phrases, and all dispersed so cunningly that the feeling of oneness is never outraged. 
And then how brilliant, how clear are his fortissimo passages—real fortissimo, and not the 
meagre noise that is too often the impotent substitute of body and loudness. In this 
particular, and in the continual inventing new forms of rhythm and unusual terms of 
melodic phrase, Auber leaves all his imitators far in the rear. They can but consider 
be effects and despair,—their endeavours to emulate him are futile, for they have not 

is genius.” 

‘aydée, Auber’s last opera, was written for the Opera Comique, and produced in De- 
cember, 1847. The character acted by Sims Reeves was originally supported by M. 
Roger. The opera in Paris was greatly successful, but the why or wherefore passes 
our comprehension, for the libretto, though boasting the eminent name of Scribe as its 
author, is poor in construction, meagre in writing, complex in plot, sombre in detail, 
and gloomy in subject. The music, though in many instances it betrays the master hand 
and the master mind of Auber, lacks his customary novelty of tune and brightness of 
scoring; there is throughout an utter absence of the picturesqueness that so signally 
distinguishes his compositions. There are no quaint and touching melodies, that appeal 
to the heart while they interest the fancy; no broad rhythms and witching strains, that 
go at once to the heart, and cling to it, and make it their abiding place. There is 
neither dash, nor sentiment, nor positive colour to lend a corresponding national feeling 
to the drama or its locale. Whatsoever effect Haydée may have produced in Paris, it has 
not, nor will it, become popular in England. : 

The story opens in the Governor Zara’s palace in Dalmatia, where are assembled at a 
banquet Loredano, the admiral of the Venetian fleet, his officers, and the Greek slaves 
that have been captured during a recent victory over the Moslemah. The admiral, despite 
the carousing, and the mirth, and the wine, and the dancing girls, seems despondent and 
gloomy, and weary of the revel and the riot. Loredano, though now ascetical, has, in 
former days, been the “glass of fashion and the mould of form ” to all the high bloods 
and aristocratic youth of Venice. Ne serenader with so sweet a voice, no cavalier sighed 
deeper beneath balcony or in bower, or touched the guitar more charmingly while glid- 
ing in his gondola; no masquer more gay—in short, Loredano was the “love of Venice.” 
These various qualities fully indulged very naturally induced a considerable outlay of 
the metallic medium—bills of course poured in, creditors were clamorous, and duns dis- 
gusting. To retrench upon nothing is difficult, and Venice, at that period of her annals, 
could boast neither Insolvent Court nor Commissionérs of Bankruptcy. The gambling 
salons were Loredano’s last resource, and here he chanced to be opposed at those devil’s 
bones, the dice, to one of the great patrician house of the Donati, of whom he wins’ 
every zechin of his ready money, besides every rood of his landed property, every brick 
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of his palaces—in fact, in sporting parlance, completely cleans him out. Noy, this 
stroke, or rather cast, of good fortune has not been fairly come by, for Loredano }.as, by 
some clever cogging or shifting the dice, swindled his patrician opponent. The family 
of the Donato is thereby ruined and beggared, and the loser, the chief of his house, 
commits suicide. Loredano, driven by conscience, has devoted his energies to tie ser- 
vice of the Venetian marine, and has bravely fought her battles against the turbaned 
Turk, and has, moreover, sought the niece of the Donati he had cheated and “uined, 
with the penitent intention of repaying by guardianship, and affection, and u%timate 
marriage, the evil he had brought on her family. During the late victory a Greek 
female slave, named Haydée, has been captured by a certain dark-browed, malignant- 
hearted, time-serving scoundrel, who rejoices in the grade of first lieutenant on. board 
the admiral’s ship. Loredano, struck by her beauty and grace, purchases her from the 
first lieutenant, and a reciprocal passion between Haydée and Loredano is the conseguence. 
The evil act Loredano has committed haunts his daily thoughts and disturbs his aightly 
dreams. No sooner does sleep place its leaden sceptre upon his eyes, than the over-sraught 
soul and the disturbed conscience assert their fateful influences. During one 4f these 
somnambulistic paroxysms he conjures up the scene and all its incidents; but, unfors 


. tunately, the lieutenant happens to be present, and thus learns the fatal secret. We 


have rather anticipated the incidents by neglecting to state that Loredano had written 
a letter to make inquiry after the son of the Donato, but which letter has not heen, for 
some unexplained motive, transmitted. This document he exhibits during tho act of 
somnambulism; and it is seized by the said Malgrenio, the first lieutenant. ‘She son 
of Donato, unknown to the admiral, has sought service beneath his flag, and does deeds 
of prowess and chivalry in an engagement with the Turks; and, besides this, has rather 
more than a penchant—indeed, he is terribly smitten with the charms of Rafuelia—and 
loves her for herself and for her cousinship. Here be conflictions numercus; for 
Malgrenio, the first lieutenant, has cast the eyes of affection on Rafaella, and tireatens 
the admiral—if he refuses consent to his union with his ward—that he will couvey the 
letter and the affair of the loaded dice to the Council of Ten, and thus disgrace him asa 
nobleman and degrade him as an officer; but the admiral is staunch in refusing the 
demand, and is determined to run all risks rather than grant the modest reciuisition, 
Haydée has witnessed the contending emotions of Loredano, and having ascertained that 
Malgrenio is in possession of the document wherewith he can destroy the ‘fame of 
the man she loves, determines, with a touch of the heroism of the old Greek 
time, to offer herself and wealth to the first lieutenant in exchange for the letter 
which may doom the admiral to ignominy. Loredano has, in the interim, given 
challenge of battle to Malgrenio, which has been refused; and the young Donato, deter- 
mined to avenge the insult passed upon his commander, dares him to comba‘ as he is 
leaving the church with Haydée; the agreeable result is, the death of Malgrenio—the union 
of Loredano and Haydée—and the fiancelles of the cousins, Andrea Donato and Rafaella. 
Here, it will be observed, are materials sufficient, if elaborated after the approved Bent- 
leyan or Colburnian recipe, to form a closely-printed novel in three volumes; but as 
a medium for musical ideas, it is heavy, ineffective, and dull. The best things in the 
opera are a pretty romance in E flat, “Keep in Venice your hand on your lip ;” a duet for 
soprani, in-C 6-8 time, of a charmingly-soothing melody, exquisitely instrumented; and a 
characteristic air, “Oh! how the balmy night.” A solo for soprano and chorus, “The 
Song of the Breeze,”’ is the most striking morceau of the opera, and is fresh and original. 
—a romance in B flat, “‘ Farewell, thou city of my fathers ;” and a duet for tenor and 
soprano, “I love thee, I love thee for ever!” The concerted music wants character and 
construction. Taken as a whole, we think the Haydée the weakest of all Auber’s works, 

The reception of Miss Emma Lucombe was of the most genial description, and ere the 
night had terminated the applause of the public grew into enthusiasm. Independently 
of her perfect vocalisation, her acting is distinguished by grace, spirit, and intelligence, 
Her dramatic action is free, unembarrassed, and always appropriate to the passing senti- 
ment. Her features, though not decidedly handsome, are fully capable of reflecting 
every passing shade of sentiment, whether grave or gay, lively or severe, As a vocalist 
she possesses all the best elements—an extensive register, unerring correctness of in- 
tonation, true feeling, natural expression, and sensibility. In the gentler phases of the 
lyrical drama she must hold a position hitherto unattained by any native female vocalist. 
As Amina, Lucia, Adina, and characters of a similar geure, she will assuredly take a fore~ 
most rank, which she will sustain with honour to the English stage, and to the rich 
profit of English composers. 

The accession of Sims Reeves, and the performance of the Lucia di Lammermoor, 
have had a sensible influence on the receipts. 

Madlle. Nissen débited as Norma, but, though an accomplished artiste, did not in all 
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respects realise the great expectations induced by the exaggerated opinion of foreign 
journalists. She has since appearted as Lucia, and earned genuine applause. 

Miss Bassano achieved a triumph by her singing and acting of Donald Graeme, in The 
Lady of the Lake. She has eschewed the tragic vein of the soprano queens, and is now 
wisely content to depend upon her naturally rich contralto. The getting up of the opera 
ig superb. New works are in active preparation, and we entertain not a single doubt 
that the present management will succeed, not only in establishing English opera with 
profit to himself, but with credit to the nation. 





DRURY LANE. 


The promenade concerts have not abated an iota of their surpassing attractions. The 
same dense throng crowds the arena, while the dress and private boxes nightly display an 
array of fashion and beauty unrivalled in any Continental city. M. Jullien is the very 
man for the public—he has guaged their various musical capacities and tastes, and minis- 
ters to them with wonderful tact and judgment. The programmes have been nightly 
varied, and have embraced a selection of the best classical masters, and the most agreeable 
popular writers. The celebrated Vivier, the performer on the French horn, has appeared, 
and astonished the general public as well as the dilettante by his wonderful combination of 
sounds, his production of harmonies, and the pure and silvery quality of his tones, The 
charming solo, “Solitude,” composed by Angelina, and so finely interpreted by Herr 
Keenig, continues to delight, and is upon each performance rapturously encored. 

A fantasia on subjects from The Huguenots has been famously arranged by M. 
Jullien. Instead of being a crude assemblage of the several airs of the opera, with- 
out motive or connection, the chief morceauz “of this splendid work are made to as- 
sume a continuous link of melody, and a true and harmonious reflection of the lyrical 
effect. The airs sung by the characters are disposed and fitted to those instruments 
which most closely resemble the peculiar voices to which the melodies in the opera are 
assigned. Thus we have the popular “ Piff! Paff!” for the ophcecleide—the beautiful 
arias of Raoul are interpreted by the oboe and the clarionet—and the exquisite duet 
for the soprano and bass are delivered by the flute and bassoon. The sublime “ Benedic- 
tion de Poignards,” with the full power of the concert orchestra, aided by the brass in- 
struments of the military bands, is produced with a power and a brilliancy unequalled. 

The national anthem, performed by the four regimental bands, may be c! as 
amongst the grandest and and most exciting musical effects hitherto attempted ; the en- 
thusiasm of the audience knows no bounds, and it is twice and thrice re-demanded 
nightly, amidst the loyal shouts and huzzas of the people. Several of the best classical 
overtures have been played with a spirit, precision, and force for which we might seek 
in vain elsewhere than at the much-boasted Philharmonic Concerts. 





HAYMARKET. 


The proceedings of the past month at this theatre have been of a most interesting 
character, gratifying at once to manager and play-goer, and holding out most reasonable 
prospect of the revival of dramatic interests in their most substantial forms, and by the 
most legitimate means. Mr. and Mrs. Kean have taken their place upon these boards— 
not as heretofore, upon an engagement of “ twelve nights” only, but as part and parcel 
of the working company. They made their appearance in their last new favourite piece, 
The Wife's Secret (which has been repeated so often that it is surely now no “ secret” to 
any one), and paying a passing compliment to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Money, changed the 
scene, a8 quickly as the necessary rehearsals would permit, by taking the whole weight 
of Moore’s Gamester upon their shoulders. Charles Kean’s performance of Beverley 
is vigorous and effective in the highest degree ; whilst Mrs. Beverley, in the hands of 
his gifted wife, is one of the finest exhibitions of true womanly feeling ever seen upon 
the stage. But the great hit of the month has without doubt been the revival of Shak- 
spere’s charming comedy of Twelfth Night. Mrs. Kean’s Viola is in itself a creation, 
or rather a realisation, of poetic conception, which alone would suffice to fill out the in- 
tellectual feast of any evening. With what charming deiicacy and discretion are 
the characteristics of the blushing boy and the trembling doating maiden 
blent in her assumption of the page’s attire. How telling the watchful adora- 
tion of her eye when in the presence of the master she rae ; and then 
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with what chivalrous devotion she throws herself into the performance of 
the embarrassing task he has put upon her, of seeking the favour of another 
woman to his suit; and as she pours out her passionate tale of love, how sensibly we 
are made to feel that her whole heart is enamoured of the music, though to her own 
hopes it must sound as a dirge. The romance of the part was pleasingly relieved by the 
lighter touches suggested by the situation, and of which the poet has not omitted to take 
advantage. Whilst nothing could exceed in touching resigned melancholy the delivery 
of the well-known passage, “ She never told her love,” the little vanity and playfulness 
of the female character was pleasantly illustrated in the exclamation, on receiving Olivia’s 
message—“‘I am the man.” The duelling scene with Sir Andrew Aguecheek was the 
perfection of the burlesque, confined within the bounds of discretion. 

The other parts of the play were all efficiently and carefully delineated. 
Tilbury’s Sir Toby Belch and Keeley’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek were admirable fooling ; 
Webster’s Malvolio a well-studied performance, though perhaps a leetle hard in the 
outline. Wigan volunteered what the daily critics applaud as an original reading of the 
clown; giving it a sprightly instead of a sententious character. Though we are not disposed 
_ toagree in the propriety of this innovation, we must admit that the performance was one 
exhibiting considerable animal spirits, though somewhat too boisterous occasionally. On 
the whole, we have not seen a play more equally and satisfactorily acted, and have the 
pleasure to add that the exertions of the company have met with their ates in 
crowded houses on every evening of its performance. 





MARYLEBONE. 

This pretty theatre, through the liberality of the direction, the excellent selection of 
the dramas, the admirable company, and the quick succession of stars, has ix the short 
space of a few months, attained an equal status with the best theatres, situated 
further westward. The system pursued must be prosperous; for however indisposed, 
either for want of theatrical taste or moral objections, people may be, they cannot for 
any length of time persist in objections while there exists correct regulations before the 
curtain; and the most stringent care is taken to perform no pieces that may, in any one 
respect, inculcate wrong principles, or tend to excite feelings that may be’ deemed 
prejudicial to the views of the most rigid moralist. New dramas and farces have been 
produced in abundance, and at the present time Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam are 
the reigning favourites. The Flowers of the Forest, one of Buckstone’s most popular 
dramas, has been produced, with some beautifully-painted scenery and picturesque 
costumes. Mrs. Fitzwilliam enacts her original character of Starlight: Bess, and 
Buckstone that of Cheap John. The quaint humour of Buckstone and the natural 
acting of Mrs. Fitzwilliam are liberally rewarded with the most enthusiastic applause. 
Herbert’s Kinchin is capitally dressed, capitally acted, and capitally danced. ‘His con- 
ception of the character is original and effective ; while the Lemuel of Miss Saunders is 
a delineation of great talent. Miss Fanny Vining’s gipsy heroine is a graphic 
portraiture, full of pathos and power. The getting-up is excellent, and reflects very high 
credit on the management. A new farce, called The First Night of My Wedding, written 
by Mr. Watts, is full of comic incidents, which keep the audience in a roar.. Various 
novelties are in active preparation. 





DIORAMA. 


If a man likes to see all that is to be seen, and hear all that is to be heard in this vast 
metropolis, he may unquestionably make himself as intimately acquainted with the earth 
and its history, as if he incurred the trouble and expense of travelling over it.. An 
illustration of this fact is presented to us at the Diorama, where public spirit and a large 
outlay of capital have been put into requisition to enable the world at home to witness 
some of the chief beauties of the world abroad, without any individual labour or cost, 
beyond a walk or drive to the Regent’s-park, and the embarkation of a shilling towarda 
the recompense of those who have hazarded so much for our gratification. The subjects 
on view at present are two of the most interesting within the range of scenic or 
historic associations. Both are from the burin of M. Diosse, a pupil of Daguerre; and 
each may be pronounced a chef d’ euvre of art. The first represents “ The. Interior of 
St. Mark’s, in Venice,” The very name conjures up the ghost of departed romance; but 
when we actually view the scene of what we have heard and read so muclt, the mind 
becomes absorbed in the recollections it animates. The ponderous structure is before us 
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in all its vastness of dimensions and beauty of architecture. The sacerdotal procession 
moves life-like before our eyes. The devotional multitude bend the knee before the 
imposing array, and we almost fancy we can hear the mighty organ peal and vibrate 
along “The long-drawn aisle and fretted vault.” Lights, too, and shade assist the 
delusion. The candles on the altar and the swinging censor reflect their varied lustre, 
whilst the painted window blends its variegated hues, and imparts an unearthly 
solemnity to the whole. But our limits will not permit us to go through the various 
changes of this enchanting work ; especially as the more recently introduced picture of 
“Mount tna, in Sicily,” demands our fuller description. This is indeed a marvel of 
artistic genius, and is made productive of effects hitherto unapproachable. It is a beautiful 


‘landscape drawing, all life and nature, and perfect to the minutest touch. Spread before 


the southern declivity of Mount Taurus, we see one of the most ravishing panoramas in 
Sicily, the extent of which, as the eye traverses it to the base of Mount Atna, enables 
the spectator to comprehend its vast size. A little beyond the base of Mount Taurus, we 
behold the ruins of the theatre at Taormina; to the right of which is the small 
town of that name, overhung by those picturesque heights on one of which the ancient 
kings of Sicily erected a citadel, the ruins of which are still visible at the summit. 
Another almost inaccessible peak is crowned by the town and fort of Mola, constructed 
by the Saracens. The gardens of Taormina extend to the sea-shore, and along the undu- 
lating coast the delighted eye distinguishes a series of beautiful shores, on which are 
situated Giardini, Aci Reall, and Catania; the blue sparkling waves and the shadows of the 
long steep rocks heightening the effect. Beyond these are spread the rich plains of Mascali, 
terminating near tna, on a promontory of which is situated the city of Syracuse, while 
its Titanic acclivity is lost on the horizon. This accumulation of natural and artificial 
wonders and beauties is first beheld in the light of a rising sun, and the spectator feels 
as if he had for the first time awakened on one of the loveliest spots that gem the globe. 
The moon is yet visible, and a few stars struggle through the shades of night, but these 
pass away, and daylight bursts forth in full splendour. Every variety, from noontide until 
twilight, completes the delusion, and crowds the mind with associations, beyond all power 
of description. Gradually, the landscape again deepens, and night extends her thick 
black mantle over the face of nature, until nought is visible save the snow-crowned heights 
of Atna; sublime in their form and character, and awful in their stupendous and appalling 
altitude. Suddenly the grandest spectacle in nature commences, and a crimson glare 
announces that an eruption is about to take place; while it throws out into clear and 
defined lines the beautiful scene beneath. Flames and smoke issue from the crater, 
which has been fulfilling its mysterious task from the birth of time, and clouds of heated 
ashes fill the air as with firebrands. Then comes the lava, boiling down like cataracts of 
illuminated blood, and making the fabled fires of the Cyclops dwindle into nothingness 
by comparison. The entire scene beams in the light, every natural, architectural, and 
artificial feature is thrown out in new and strong relief; and when at length the en- 
chantment closes, the spectator still remains breathless and agitated, and wonders to 
find himself seated in the calm security of a metropolitan exhibition. 





BURFORD’S PANORAMA. 


The attractions of Mr. Burford’s long-tried pencil will continue unabated for whatever 
term he assigns to the duration of his labours. His Paris and Vienna are still on view, 
the first sustaining, through daily events across the Channel, that interest which oc- 
casioned its introduction, and the latter having quddenly acquired a large increase of 
attraction, owing to the recent revolution in that place and the flight of its imperial 
ruler, We understand that important changes are in contemplation, and would, therefore, 
recommend those who have not yet witnessed the magnificent paintings on view, to avail 
themselves of an opportunity while there is yet time. 
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NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE KABYLIES OF ALGERIA. With‘the Mission 


of M. Suchet to the Emir Abd-el-Kader. By Dawson Borrer, Esq.. London: 
Longman and Co. 


Among the numerous works intended for popular reading which have appeared during 
the present season the present will hold a high position. As a work ‘of reference 
it is, of course, slight; but, even considered with a view to its standar’ value as a 
description of a country, as a delineation of national manners and customs, as a picture 
of a novel mode of warfare, we find it to be possessed of peculiar claims“to attention. 
Its author is a man of no mean abilities. After a lucid and brief explayation of the 
circumstances which precluded the French masters of Algeria from holding terms of 
peace with the Kabylie tribes, and entering into a rapid description of their manners 
and modes of life, Mr. Dawson Borrer, whose vigorous pen would invest fnost subjects 
with interest, invites us to accompany him into the wilds of the Kabylie, there to 
encounter the fatigues and perils of a brief, but dangerous and anxious«ampaign, in 
the very heart of a territory swarming with an unconquered race, hostile to the last degree 
to the foreign possessors of Algeria. Though not properly belonging to the expedition, 
Mr. Borrer, whose courageous spirit led him into the most dangerous adventures, never 
flinched from encountering all the perils and privations attendant upon sg chequered a 
campaign. In the course of the six weeks which his journey occupiéd our author 
relates as many incidents and adventures, sketches as many scenes, ang presents us 
with as many traits of national modes of living as often fall within the compass of a 
man’s experience in the course of a much more lengthened war. He enté¢s into all the 
spirit of the soldiers, who were fighting as much for themselves as for France. When 
stretched on the hard couch, which is the campaigner’s lot in a hostile territory, he is 
warmed with enthusiasm, and cheats himself of sleep to observe the picturesque and 
novel character of the scene presented around. Whether enjoying the rvile meal of the 
soldier, or pressing forward through rugged defiles, exposed every moment ti the chance of 
death, or watching the variations of success between the European and Kabylie forces, 
he allows himself to be carried away by the excitement of the hour, anj pictures the 
several occurrences with a graphic pen; but he cannot forbear from utteri‘ig expressions 
of horror and pity when he sees the ferocious conduct of the French soldiers, who, 
forgetting all the charities of humanity, endeavoured to prosecute a war oftextermination 
in the Kabylie. They bayonetted the infant with the same coolness with which they 
shot its resisting father, and carried slaughter and destruction where it was their 
duty only to chastise the enemies of their Government. No excuse can:be alleged in 
favour of such conduct—let the Katylies be what they may, concede that they are ever 
so ferocious, cruel, inhuman, and bloodthirsty, there is no reason why ‘heir European 
enemies, who know better, should visit upon innocent children and defeuceless women 
the outrages committed by their parents and husbands. We enter, therefore, very 
readily into Mr. Dawson Borrer’s feelings where he describes his horroe of these bar- 
barities. Nor is this the only occasion where we discover the kindly character of his 
heart, for in numerous instances his charitable impulses find a vent in the course of the 
narrative. Altogether, we are pleased with this work. It is an excetlent narrative; 
from the first to the last page it will be perused with interest, for there is no dreary 
speculation, no tiresome digression; for even where our author pauses to express an 
opinion—seldom very favourable—of French policy in Algeria, he does so with a rapid 
pen, and passes on to resume the narration of events. As a companion ‘to Mr. Borrer’s 
most amusing relation, we must mention in high terms of praise the account of M. 
Suchet’s experience during the mission he undertook to Abd-el-Kader to effect an 
exchange of prisoners. It is full of interest, and sufficiently rich in intident to satisfy 
the most greedy lover of adventure. ‘ 

The Kabylies are a little-known race, the nature of their country, «s well as their 
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own barbarous character, have hitherto opposed an effectual barrier to the ingress of 
the traveller. It is only, therefore, when an expedition like that of 1847 undertakes to 
penetrate this savage region, that we can hope for new accounts and new illustrations 
from the Kabylie. Fortunate it was, therefore, that the campaign was accompanied by 
one whose abilities, energy, quickness of observation, and thoroughly-adventurous 
nature, so eminently fitted him to be the historian of its progress. He accompanied it 
as a traveller, not as a soldier; he pursued his researches as one thirsting for discovery, 
and eager for new scenes and new incidents, rather than one whose object was to make 
a rapid journey. He ebserved everything, and went everywhere, diverging from the 
direct line of march, and occasionally stepping out of the range of military discipline 
and venturing his life in his avidity for adventure. We accompany him eagerly whitherso- 
ever he chooses to lead us; and trust that this is by no means the last occasion on which 
we shall have the pleasure to share his interesting experience. Altogether, this is a capi- 
tal book ; it will be read by a large class. As a picture of national characteristics, as a 
delineation of picturesque scenes, and as a rapid and familiar narrative of events, it will 
form an excellent addition to any library; we recommend it to our readers as well 
worthy of their attention. 





THE NEw ZEALAND QUESTION, AND THE RIGHTS OF THE ABORIGINES. By Lewie 
Alexis Chamerovzow. London: T. C. Newby. 


It is always interesting to peruse the speculations of a foreigner on the systems of 
English policy, whether domestic or colonial. In the present work we find a Polish 
gentleman expressing his convictions on the New Zealand question. Perhaps, had he 
not confined his studies principally to ez parte statements and one-sided inquiries, he 
would have been led to arrive at conclusions somewhat different to those at which he hag 
now arrived; but whatever may have been the groundwork of his arguments, certain it 
is that he has succeeded in writing a very interesting and ably-written volume on the 
subject. We do not feel inclined to go along with him the whole way in his charges 
against our present Colonial Minister—we are not prepared to agree unhesitatingly with 
him that Earl Grey has been guilty of a violation of treaties, and harsh, not to say cruel, 
conduct towards the aborigines—but we do most cordially agree with him when he 
declares that the colonial possessions of England have never yet been well or wisely 
governed. Nothing can be more praiseworthy than the kindly feeling with which it is 
evident Mr. Lewis Alexis Chamerovzow regards the aboriginal races. He advocates 
their cause with energy and ability, and asserts that the colonists have no more right to 
freedom or privilege than they. This is perfectly true, and we rejoice at seeing the 
number of those increased who take their stand on this just principle. One great 
merit in the work is, that it does not confine itself wholly to dry details of negotiations 
and controversies; it presents us with many lively and interesting pieces of informa- 
tion, contains many little-kaown facts, and, in a word, will form a very valuable addition 
to the public library of knowledge, if we may be allowed the term. If our author’s 
prophecies prove correct, there is little prospect of-a peaceful solution of the New 
Zealand question. We do not, however, see the picture of that colony in so gloomy a 
light as that in which our author would appear to view it. Certainly the appearance of 
affairs is nowhere at present very satisfactory; but while we agree with Mr. Alexis 
Chamerovzow when he states the fact that the present government of the colonies admits 
of immense improvement, and that the aborigines of New Zealand have not hitherto 
been treated with all the justice, or, perhaps, with the consideration dictated by hus 
manity with which they might have been treated, yet we cannot join with him in declar- 
ing the present Colonial Government so utterly unworthy of its functions as he would 
appear to have us believe. But ‘‘The New Zealand Question ” is a volume of no incone 
siderable merit; it will meet, no doubt, with the success it deserves, for it lays before 
the public in a clear light all the bearings of a very intricate question, with which the 
generality of readérs are too little acquainted. It is, in short, a valuable and interesting 
work, which will doubtless attract a large share of attention. 





PANSLAVISM AND GERMANISM. By Count Valerian Krasinski. 
This is a work on a subject to which the politicians of Europe have lately devoted a 
considerable share of attention. The Continent was, during the earlier portion of the 
present year, convulsed by a great revolutionary earthquake which swallowed up a 
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powerful monarchy, and shook others to their very foundations. In some countries, 
where the dawn of democratic and just rule was apparently breaking over a long-op- 
pressed population, a re-action is taking place, and the friends of dynastic tyranny derive 
hope from the circumstance that the popular element at Vienna and Berlin was inferior 
to that imperial power which has for awhile overcome it. But re-action upon re-action 
will succeed, and there is little doubt as to the final result. In the mean time, nothing 
can be more powerful than the interest which the affairs of the Continent excite in the 
public mind; and every new work which makes.its appearance in connexion with the im- 
portant political questions at presentin agitation encounters, if it be written with any degree 
of ability, its just share of public favour. The present volume will be perused by a nu- 
merous class of readers: those who sympathise with the oppressed, or with, their oppres- 
sors; those who look for the regeneration of Poland, or the formation of grand Scla- 
vonic union will do well to consult it. The author sketches ably and briefly-the historical 
portions of the subject, and then proceeds, with temper, though with earnestness and 
enthusiasm, to discuss the question of the general: union of the Germanic nations. 
With all his opinions we do not agree; all his arguments do not appear 
to us forcible; but, taking the work as a whole, it appears to ys a fair and 
a well-written statement of the case. Count Valerian Krasinski knows how 
to plead well for the cause he advocates; and though we may be inclined to 
doubt whether things having arrived at the point towards which he would urge them, 
the ultimate result would be one of so complete success as he appears t» believe, still 
we can do no less than to accord him the merit of having done his utmost to place the 
question in its true light before his readers, There are great principles ‘it work on the 
Continent; great and important causes are about to be tried before tne tribunal of 
public opinion; and a perusal of this volume will go far towards setifing right the 
judgment of those who may be disposed to vaccillate between the contenging doctrines. 
For ourselves, we have read it with much pleasure, and feel sure that it will prove no 
less agreeable to those whom our recommendation may induce to consult it; it is 
a valuable as well as an interesting work. ¥ 





Tue Law or Nations: ENcycLopepia MgrrRopoLiraNa. By Archer Polson. 


Mr. Polson has here introduced his readers to the first principles, and; subsequently, 
the whole economy of the great law of nature, which regulates the balance of the world, 
and may be termed the morality of peace and war. He strips the subject of that dim 
and dusky obscurity, that repulsive shroud of technicality, that insurmountable heap of 
verbiage, with which pedantry, caprice, and routine have invested it, ang presents it to 
the public in a clear light, in a pleasant shape, and places within the yeach of every 
reader a correct knowledge of the law which, we may almost say, is generally understood 
the least of allothers. In saying this, we must not be understood to snean that Mr. 
Archer Polson, in his endeavours to render his subject popular, has done so at the ex- 
pense of the intrinsic value of the book, its strict and stern correctneys—on the con- 
trary, he goes into every detail, unravels the most complicated questions, states every 
fact, brings the question before us in all its bearings, and displays the’. st intimate 
knowledge of its minutest parts. But he forbears to plague us with tise tiresome 
technicalities, those endless, wearisome, dull, and unmeaning repetitions which often 
drown the whole value of such works, and render them only fit to load the shelves of a 
law student. As it is, every subscriber to the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana ”—in which 
this volume is included—will peruse it with pleasure and interest, content to be made 
acquainted with the real core of the subject, without being compelied to penetrate 
through the cumbrous wrappings of pedantry which so often disfigure it, and render 
it unintelligible to all, save the learned in law and diplomacy. The paper at the end of 
the volume on Diplomacy, by Mr. T. H. Horne, is also exceedingly worthy of perusal. 
It is written in the same spirit and on the same principles, and forms, altogether, an 
excellent appendage to the able and interesting essay of Mr. Archer Polson. 




















